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TRYING OUT RUGBY 


By Oscar N. Taytor 


Coach, University of California Football Team 


Because of the record for damages held by intercollegiate football everybody must be 


interested in the Rugby game 


which is to be played in California during November. 


concerned here tell what they think about it. 


EW people, not directly in touch 

with football affairs, realize how 

seriously, during last fall and 
winter, the presidents and trustees of the 
leading Eastern universities considered 
the total elimination of American foot- 
ball from the list of college sports. Their 
consent to allow the game to be played 
was at last gained on the ground that the 
new changes in the rules be given a trial 
this fall. 

As the situation stood, public opinion 
throughout the country demanded a 
change. The present American football 
game is the result of that change and will 
show what has been accomplished in the 
way of opening up the game, eliminating 
the unfairness of too concentrated inter- 
ference, and allowing each player more 


the first real try-out between college teams in this country 


The coaches of the two universities 


latitude in his decision as to what should 
be done in any given play, instead of fol- 
lowing implicitly in the path marked out 
by the coach. 

In California the presidents of the 
University of California, and Leland 
Stanford Junior University, having the 
courage of their convictions and backed 
by their advisors, decided that Rugby 
should be the game played. ‘The outlook 
at first was dubious and discouraging, but 
now Pomona College and the University 
of Nevada have taken up the game, many 
schools have applied for coaches, the 
bleachers are being filled with excited 
spectators, and the players are generally 
of the opinion that if it is not a better 
game than the old, it is at least as good. 
They all say that there is certainly more 
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fun in Rugby. ‘This is rather a surpris- 
ing state of affairs so early in the season, 
before the game has been developed and 
before the players can give half as good 
an exhibition as they will later. 

Rugby, which came from the same 
parent stock as our old game, has been 
tried and proved popular among the 
greatest sport-loving peoples of the globe. 
The writer saw immense and enthusiastic 
crowds at the Welsh and English matches 
this spring. If two small, rival towns play 
a game, they will have a larger audience 
than we do at our annual intercollegiate 
contest. During the intermission, be- 
tween halves at one of the Welsh games, 
a crowd of husky Welsh and New Zea- 
land players gathered around me, asking 
all manner of questions concerning the 
American game. How they did laugh at 
our interference and armor and _ signal 
system. 

Now why is it that they have no use 
for our game and that Rugby meets with 
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so much opposition here? Simply be 
cause neither country understands the 
good points of the other’s game. There 
is no doubt that both Americans and 
Britishers miss a great deal of pleasure 
by not adopting and learning one an- 
other’s sports. As Rugby is becoming 
known here, however, it is winning more 
and more favor among students and 
public. The writer was surprised to see 
sc much interest and excitement at the 
first interclass match at Berkeley. The 
spectators were unfamiliar with the points 
of the play, the players inexperienced 
and new to their positions, and the game 
was not nearly so open as it will be later. 
Rugby was at a great disadvantage and 
yet it won hosts of friends. 

The Western universities should be 
proud of the spirit shown by their foot- 
ball players. ‘These men did not want to 
play Rugby. They did not know the 
game and it was forced upon them by 
public opinion. What did they do? Did 
they “boycott” the game as would be 
done by narrower spirits and as was even 
recommended by some? No, they turned 
out in larger squads than ever to fight 
against odds, to fight not only against 
their individual wishes, but also against 
ccllege opinion. Their Alma Mater stood 
above all else to them. The people of 
California and the students of the uni- 
versities can not be too proud of this 
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spirit nor can they do too much to foster 
a spirit which will thus sink self for the 
good of the many. As the finer points of 
the game are being learned, the men are 
growing to like the game for its own 
merits. At first it was thought it might 
be a “sissy’’ game, but when practice 
proved that bruises came and blood could 
flow in this game too, their faces lit up 
and such expressions as “Rugby’s all 
right!” “Rugby for me!” were often 
heard on the field. 

These may not be ideal reasons for 
playing Rugby, but it indicates the stuff 
the American college man is made of. 
He can’t be beaten for spirit, grit, and 
determination. 

There is lots of fun in Rugby besides 
the hard work. It is not such a serious 
proposition as the old game. Even the 
forwards have a great deal of running 
with the ball, passing, and kicking. <A 
man plays for the sport of the thing as 
well as for the duty he owes his college. 

At Berkeley, some of the men who were 
opposed to the change earlier in the 
season, are now the most ardent per- 
suaders of others to play the new game. 
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Not that they have necessarily given up 
their love for the old but they feel that 
there is a place for Rugby as well. It is 
acknowledged. by all that it is the more 
spectacular of the two games. There is 
much more excitement and pleasure for 
the onlookers since the ball is in the open 
most of the time. Some of the Rugby 
rules that at first sight will seem peculiar, 
were made expressly to open up the game. 
For instance, when a player is “off side” 
as after a kick by one of his side behind 
him, he may not approach within ten 
yards of an opponent waiting for the 
ball, until that opponent has kicked it or 
run five yards with it, or the ball has 
touched another man or until the kicker 
has put his men “on side” by running 
up to them. So don’t laugh when 
you see a great, gritty forward run 
up to within ten yards of a man 
waiting for a_ kick and_ then stop 
short. This occurs of course only when 
he is “off side.” Wait till you see what 
he does when he is “on side!” If the 
offside player infringes this rule, it 
means a free kick for the opposing 
side. ‘The rule was made to open the 
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play by allowing the receiver of the 
ball time either to kick it or to run 
with it. 

Many people are still of the erroneous 
opinion that light, puny men only are 
needed in Rugby. Both Berkeley and 
,>tanford experiences show that the old 
varsity men all make good at the new 
game. It takes big, gritty, strong, de- 
termined men to play Rugby too, and if 
they have speed, by all means so much 
the better. The “heady” man has more 
chance in Rugby, if he is also gritty, 
brains, courage, endurance, speed and 
weight, each and all enter into the make- 
up of a good Rugby player. If a man 
has the first three qualifications, however, 
without the weight, he has more chance 
to make the Rugby team than the inter- 
collegiate eleven. 

The element of danger is almost a 
necessity in the popular sports of all 
great nations of history. Courage is 
necessary to a strong people. Many 
feared that Rugby would lack this educa- 
tional force. In the choosing of Rugby, 
as the game to be played in California, 


the idea of danger entered very little into 
consideration. The danger in the per- 
sonal contact of two strong men is not 
eliminated. The unfairness of a mass of 
interferers attacking one man, is elimi- 
nated however; as a consequence there are 
perhaps fewer injuries in Rugby than in 
intercollegiate football. One old Welsh- 
man had just seen his first match, and 
was asked how he liked the game. 
“Game, man, why there were five hurt on 
our side;” but quickly added, “‘and there 
were seven wi’ the others—oh it was a 
great match!” In contradistinction to 
the old game, neither side has possession 
of the ball before a scrimmage, or when 
the ball goes in touch. On these occasions, 
the ball is thrown in fairly between the 
two teams, each side having an even 
chance at it. This purposely weakens the 
defence. After the ball is in the scrim- 
mage or “scrum” as it is called, it is 
advanced by kicking it, running with it, 
or dribbling. Dribbling is kicking the 
ball along the ground. 

The players are fast learning the game 
and are fully aware that there is lots to 
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know yet. They haven’t much of an 
opinion of their fellow players’ newly 
acquired knowledge. During the first 
interclass game a_ three-quarter-back 
berated his half-back for not passing the 
ball to him for a run before being 
downed. As the half-back was being 
pulled out from under a pile of twenty 
men, he sarcastically said to his disap- 
pointed three-quarter : 

“Who taught you the game anyhow?” 

The men eagerly listen to the coaches 
for advice, but not as yet to their team- 
mates. 

The international character of Rugby 
is a big argument in its favor. Even in 
this, our first season, we are to play 
several games with British Columbia 
teams. Later we can play the Eastern 
Canadian colleges, and the English and 
Australian teams on their way through 
this country. An international game is 
always more exciting and interesting than 
a simple intercollegiate match. 

Another point of great advantage to a 
Rugby player is that he can fit into a 
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game among total strangers without hav- 
ing to go through weeks of previeus prac- 
tice and learning of signals. Of course 
teams that play much together, have ad- 
vantages over those that have not had 
the opportunity to do so, not because 
their style of play is different to other 
teams, but because the players understand 
one another’s strong and weak points. 
The individual members of a_ British 
international team perhaps have neve1 
met until the morning of their big game, 
yet in the afternoon they will give a 
beautiful exhibition of Rugby because 
each man knows his position. 

The staffs of the college papers at the 
University of California deserve as much 
credit as the players for standing by their 
guns in the cause of their college. They 
have done everything they could to foster 
Rugby and to disseminate a knowledge of 
the game. Their fight at first was in the 
dark, but they now know, as do the play- 
ers, that their energies have been exerted 
for a splendid game in which all will 
share much enjoyment. 


RUGBY VS. INTERCOLLEGIATE 


By James LANAGAN 


Coach, Leland Stanford Junior University Football Team 


ELAND STANFORD JUNIOR 
University and the University of 
California have adopted the game 

of Rugby in order to meet what seemed 
to be the three fundamental defects in 
intercollegiate football. These defects 
are the fact that football offers too many 
opportunities for brutalitv; that the 
game should be “open,” whereas it is 
now close; and that football is becoming 
a business and not a sport. 

In my opinion, Rugby offers almost no 
opportunities for brutality, and is essen- 
tially an “open” game. But so long as 
there are intercollegiate contests we are 
probably going to make a business of 


developing our varsity teams to the 
highest possible point of efficiency. No 
change in the rules can alter the Ameri 
can characteristic of making a business of 
every pursuit, even of college sports. 
When the Rugby game was proposed, 
the students at Stanford could not see 
how it would be possible to adopt a sport 
in which only two or three contests could 
be had in each season. Interest, however, 
seems to have spread from the two big 
colleges to other coast institutions. It 
is very likely that the State University 
of Nevada, Pomona College, the Olympic 
Club, of San Francisco, and the town 
of Santa Cruz, will) put) teams into 
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fields are of turf. On such a field the a 
chance of a bad scratch or bruise is very 
slight. Our dirt fields will necessitate a 
light pad at elbow and hip, and pants that 
cover the knees. Head-gears and shin- 
guards are sometimes used in England, 





but are not absolutely necessary.  Cali- * 

fornia and Stanford will use a uniform t 

as light as is consistent with safety on f 

their fields. It is to be hoped that funds 

will soon be raised to put in turf fields. [ 

They are safer, prettier, cleaner, and 

admit of a lighter uniform than dirt 

fields. 
It is almost a certainty that men who i 


have played intercollegiate football will 
have a great advantage in Rugby. They 
understand how to handle the ball and 
are used to rough play. Light men will 
probably have no better chance in Rugby 
than in the old game. Given a fair i 
amount of speed, endurance, and aggres- 
siveness, the heavier the man the greater 
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the field. These opponents, with Van 
couver and Victoria, will make up a very 
satisfactory schedule of games. 

It is the object of this article to explain 
a few of the main differences between 
football, the college game, and Rugby, 
from which it sprang. When seated to 
witness his first game of Rugby the 
spectator will notice only two differences 
in the field. The new field is two hundred 
and twenty-five feet wide instead of one 
hundred and sixty. The familiar “check- | 
erboard” marking is gone, and in its place 
are lines at the center, ten yards on each 
side of center, and at the twenty-five-yard 
mark. T'rom the bleachers the Rugby 
ball looks very much like the American 
ball. Its ends are a trifle more rounded, 
and it is slightly larger than the Spalding 
ball, making it easier to handle and to 
drop-kick. 

The English Rugby uniform consists 
of a pair of track pants, a light jersey. 
golf stockings and football shoes. The 
lack of padding and of covering for the 





knee is due to the fact that the English “DAD MOULTON, STANFORD'S TRAINER 
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his value to a Rugby team. He will be 
harder to stop when running with the 
ball, and harder to throw off when at- 
tempting to tackle. Good physical con- 
dition is essential to a Rugby player. 
The play is seldom interrupted, and the 
breathing spells are less numerous than 
in football. Skill in passing the ball will 
come only as a result of long and faithful 
practice. Most football men, with the 
exception of the quarter-backs, have had 
no experience in this department of the 
game. 

Instead of an umpire, referee and 
head linesman, the Rugby rules call for 
only one real official, the referee. He is 
responsible for the enforcement of all 
rules. He is assisted by two timekeepers 
and two touch judges. The latter stand 
at each side of the field to mark with 
their flags the spot at which a ball going 
out of bounds crosses the side lines. 

The two vital differences between the 
games are contained in the rules relating 
to offside play and possession of the ball. 
In football any number of men may go 
ahead of the man carrying the ball and 
knock down or ward off would-be tack- 
lers. The “interference” is always off- 
side, that is, between the ball and the 
opponents’ goal. The Rugby rules for- 
bid touching a man who has not the ball. 
The player who is offside can neither 
tackle, interfere, nor play the ball. In- 
stead of interfering for the runner, his 
team-mates back him up. As he runs 
down the field, two or three men will take 
positions on each side and back of him, 
ready to receive a pass. The runner 
must always pass backward, never for- 
ward. Though team work is essential, 
Rugby is at bottom an individual game. 
Fach man who gets the ball runs as far 
as he can go without any help, passing 
the ball just as he is tackled. The ball 
is nearly always in plain sight. 

The rule of the old game gave entire 
and undisturbed possession of the ball 
t» either one side or the other. A team 
inust make five yards gain in three downs 
or lose the ball. The pass from center to 
quarter-back could not be interfered with. 
Barring fumbles, a side was sure of 
three tries to make the required distance. 
In the Rugby “serum” (corresponding to 
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the football ‘“‘scrimmage’) the ball is 
thrown between the two backs of for 
wards (in football, the “line’). ‘Thence 
it is kicked back to the waiting half-back 
(See diagram.) Thus it is clear that in 
every scrum each side has an equal op- 
portunity to get the ball. ‘There are no 
“downs” in Rugby. A side does not lose 
possession of the ball because it fails to 
gain. A “scrum” occurs generally when 
a player is tackled in such a manner that 
he can not pass the ball to a team-mate. 
The referee blows his whistle, and the 
two teams line up in something like the 
formation indicated in the diagram. 

The game of Rugby is started by a 
kick-off, exactly as in intercollegiate 
football. The kicker’s side are spread 
out in a long line just back of him, ready 
to rush down the field and tackle the man 
who is attempting to advance the ball. 
The ball is kicked off at the beginning 
of the second half, and after every goal 


or 

& 
following a “try” (corresponding — to 
“eé ” *é 7 
touch-down’’). 





I P. STOTT, CAPTAIN OF THE STANFORD TEAM 
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The two opposing backs of players 
in close order (see diagram) form what 
is called the “scrum.” Either the referee 
or a player of the side last in possession 
of the ball throws the ball straight be- 
tween the two backs of forwards. Just 
as the ball comes in the opposing for- 
wards lunge forward and try to heel the 
ball out to the half-back. He instantly 
passes to the second half-back, who runs 
either to the right or left of the scrum. 
When the defending players are almost 
on him he passes to the three-quarter next 
to him. This man runs until he in turn 
is about to be tackled, when he passes to 
the wing three-quarter, who stands far- 
thest from the scrum. He may again 
pass in toward the center of the field. 
Any man may kick the ball, and any 
one of his team-mates who is outside 
may get it, even though it has not touched 
an opponent. 

In football a ball out of bounds is 
brought into the field fifteen yards and 
there scrimmaged. When the Rugby ball 
goes out of bounds, it may be brought in 
ten yards and a scrum formed, or there 
may be a “line-out.” In the latter case 
the forwards line up in a long line, with 


the backs in their usual positions. One 
of the side entitled to possessic.: of the 
ball stands on the sideline and throws 
the ball straight out into the field. The 
forwards try to bat it back to the half- 
back, who passes to the next back, and 
the regular attack begins. In line-out 
as in scrum, each side has an equal chance 
to get the ball. 

The usual penalty for the violation of 
the more important rules is a “free kick” 
given to the offended side. A free kick 
may ,be either a place-kick, drop-kick or 
punt. Every man of the kicker’s side 
must be behind the ball. The opponents 
can not come within ten yards of the ball 
until it is kicked. 

Whenever the ball goes over a side’s 
goal line from impetus given by oppo- 
nents and is there declared dead in the 
defender’s possession, it is a touch-down. 
(Corresponding in football to a touch- 
back.) After a touch-down the ball is 
put in play by a “drop-out,” that is, a 
drop-kick, from some point inside the 
twenty-five-yard line. 

A safety is made when the ball 
goes over a_side’s goal line from 
impetus given by themselves, and if there 
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IF THE BALL GOES IN “TOUCH IN GOAL,” OR OVER “DEAL 
BALL LINE,” IT MUST BE DROP-KICKED FROM THE 
TWENTY-FIVE-YARD LINE 


declared dead in their possession. No 
points are scored by either safety or 
touch-down. 

Carrying the ball over the opponents’ 
goal line is called a “try,” scoring three 
points. After a try the goal is kicked 
exactly as in football. The goal counts 
two points. A drop-kick or place-kick, 
where opponents are restrained by rule 
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from advancing beyond a certain mark, 
counts three points. Any other field goal 
counts four points. 

The game is divided into two forty- 
minute halves with a ten-minute inter- 
mission. No delay may be longer than 
two minutes. First-class physical condi- 
tion is the first requisite of a man who 
expects to play eighty minutes of fast 
Rugby. 

The English rules make no provision 
for substitutes. If a player is injured 
and has to leave the field, his team goes 
on without him. California and Stanford 
have introduced a rule allowing three 
substitutes to each side. This change 
seems wise, for there could be no satis- 
faction in winning from a team weakened 
by unavoidable accidents to one or two 
of its men. 

Rugby is an ideal game from the 
spectator’s standpoint. The play is open, 
the ball is in sight, and any individual 
brilliancy is easily seen and appreciated. 
International matches are bound to excite 
the greatest enthusiasm. English and 
New Zealand teams when touring will 
doubtless accept challenges from the 
coast universities. “England vs. All- 
California” would fill our bleachers to 
overflowing. It is up to the men of 
Stanford and California to make the 
game a success. If they apply to Rugby 
half the time, thought, and faithful prac- 
tice that were so willingly given to inter- 
collegiate football they should be able 
in two or three seasons to hold their own 
against all comers. 
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OREGON’S OUTLOOK 


By G. A. Wuire 


AETERLINCK sets up the vidual observation, whence time falls 
theory in his essay on “The away into past and future leaving man, 
Future,” that past and future because of long racial habit to judge of 

are realities of like value with the pres- past alone. Yet the future is not put to 
ent, nothing more than a point of indi- us so complex in all things as to be 
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LATOURELLE FALLS ON THE BANKS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
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THE DRIVE TO THE LAKE 


inscrutable; nor is it alone the domain 
of the profligate, trance-medium or the 
prophet. The doctor steps into a sick 
room, puts his fingers to the pulse of the 
patient and says with a degree of cer- 
tainty “In a day or two you will be broken 
out with the measles.’’ And so we may 
take the pulse of a state in hand and de- 
termine from the heart-beats of its in 
dustries and resources very much what its 
tomorrow will be. 
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FARM, SALEM, OREGON 


What shall we say as to the state whose 
chief symptoms niillions of acres 
of fertile lands awaiting the touch of 
the plow, billions of feet of the finest 
timber inviting the woodman’s axe and 
the markets of the world; waterfalls and 
streams ready for the harness of servi 


are: 


tude in the generating of power and 
electricity; great stock ranges wherein 
the finest animals can be raised with none 
of the inconveniences and setbacks of a 
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THE WILLAMETTE RIVER NEAR COTTAGE GROVE IN OREGON 


severe winter; hills rich in mineral store; 
a great commercial waterway, which 
opens the gate of trade with the vast 
ccuntries of the Orient; a people of pro- 
gressive spirit, who are combined for the 
state’s advancement; and added to these 
things, enormous productions in every 
branch of agriculture, horticulture and 
manufactures; new railroads threading 
their way with commercial sustenance to 
growing sections of the state. These arc 
some of the signs of Oregon’s future and 


the conclusion to be drawn therefrom is 
obvious. 

Oregon’s pulse today is beating with 
the strong steady movement of pros- 
perity, a prosperity which includes past, 
present and future in its scope. There 
is peace and plenty throughout the state, 
attendant upon one of the most successful 
years in its history. This year’s crops 
have been heavy, products of mill and 
factory, exports and imports, in fact 


every branch of industry and_ activity 
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THE NEEDLES, OR PILLARS OF HERCULES, 
shows increase. The banks are full of 
money, the people’s pockets are protrud- 
ing with plenty; and yet the bright sun 
ot prosperity is hardly above the horizon 
for Oregon is yet in her carly morning. 

Like California, Oregon is one of the 
younger communities of America. The 
Oregon country passed to the sovereignty 
of the United States a brief sixty years 
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COLUMBIA RIVER IN OFEGON 


THE 
ago and was explored by Lewis and Clark 
only one hundred and one year. ago— 
an event, the centennial of which was so 
fittingly celebrated last year by the 
Lewis and Clark Expositien at Portland. 

Equable climate and bountiful re- 
sources early attracted the westward- 
bound cavaleades of settlers, who found 
therein a land of plenty, which gave to 
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them a livelihood without asking too 
wuch in return. They found that in 
Oregon, Nature had set up a storehouse 
of the things that are good for man; and 
the word went out bringing its throngs 
of hopeful homeseekers from the less 
encouraging districts of the East. And 
today the opportunity for the homeseeker 
and for the investor was never greater. 
lew, if any places, offer so much to the 
newcomer, whether he be capitalist, 
farmer or workman. The need of all 
classes can not be emphasized too clearly. 

Oregon is the largest of the North- 
west states. California and Nevada form 
the southern boundaries with Washington 
to the north, Idaho on the east and the 
Pacific across the west. From _ north 
ts south is a distance of two hundred and 
ninety miles, from east to west three hun- 
dred and sixty miles. The total area is 
90,030 square miles, or 61,459,200 acres. 
Three mountain ranges divide the state 
from north to south—the Coast Range, 
the Cascades, which segregate the state 
into eastern and western Oregon, and 
the Blue Mountains near the eastern 
beundary. It is among the slopes of 
these ranges that is found the most valu- 
able stand of lumber in the world—a 
stand estimated at 300,000,000,000 feet, 
board measure, and making up approxi- 
mately a sixth of the merchantable tim- 
ber in the United States. Converted 
to lumber and disposed of at, say $12 
per thousand feet, the amount of revenue 
derived would be $3,600,000,00C. Last 
year 1,300,000,000 feet of lumber was 
shipped, adding to the wealth of the state 
the neat sum of $16,900,000. The in- 
ciease over the timber output in past 
years is represented in millions of dol- 
lers; for example, in 1904, the sum of 
$13,200,000 was Jerived, and in 1903, 
the total was $12,000,000. 

Industrial Oregon may rightly be di- 
vided into seven districts. First, the rich 
Willamette Valley taking its way from 
Portland southward across eight counties 
and occupying four million acres of rich 
land. Here a total failure of crops has 
never been known, the Coast Range do- 
ing away with the necessity of irrigation, 
although the need of conserving the 
surplus water supply for dry periods 
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and thus adding to the general product 
iveness, has of late been generally urged. 
Diversified farming is carried on with 
success and the live stock and dairying 
industries are now on a sound footing. 
E.xperiments in dairying have established 
that this is a natural center for the in- 
dustry. The mild climate does away 
with that loss of energy and fat used 
up by rigorous winters. Forage is of 
the best and there are good pastures 
the year round. Northeastern Oregon, a 
second district, is bounded by the Colum- 
bia and Snake rivers. It is a domain of 
grain fields, orchards, stock ranches and 
ranges, and of great mineral wealth— 
much of it yet undeveloped. Central 
Oregon, at the western end of which 
stands the majestic Mount Hood with its 
mantle of snow, is an empire of farming, 
stock raising and fruit growing. In the 
northwestern portion of this district lies 
the justly renowned Hood River fruit 
region, a name that has found fame in 
the four quarters of the globe as pro- 
ducing the best apples in the world. 
And here the fruit growers work upon a 
basis that is well worthy of emulation. 
They send out none but their finest fruit, 
sacrificing enormous quantities that the 
best may go to the outside markets. You 
will find the Hood River apple featured 
on the markets of New York or Michi- 
gan or Ohio, even of Europe and the 
Orient. The fourth, or Coast district, 
begins at the junction of the Willamette 
and Columbia rivers, taking in the Coast 
country on down south to the California 
line Great showings have been made 
here in dairying and the making of 
cheese. The settlement is sparse and 
there is unlimited room for development 
—room that is rapidly being taken ad- 
vantage of by investors and homeseekers. 
The Southern Oregon district and_ its 
neighbor, southeastern Oregon, likewise 
offer opportunities innumerable and are 
drawing hundreds of people to share 
their mineral and agricultural wealth. 
Oregon’s exports form no inconsider- 
able item. The total exports from Port- 
land and Coos Bay harbors. amounted 
in value last year to $10,131,949 as 
compared with $7,146,444 for 1904. 
These imports for the most part went 
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down the Columbia River to serve 
Europe, Asia, Oceanic, Africa, Mexico, 
South America and the Hawaiian 
Islands. The average cargo leaving 
Portland harbor now runs up to seven 
thousand five hundred tons. With a 
forty-foot channel at the mouth of the 
Columbia River the largest vessels need 
show no hesitancy in making Portland. 
River improvements are now being con- 
ducted by the government with this end 
in view. 

The Columbia River with its tribu- 
taries taps a region as great as the 
whole of New England with New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Mary- 
land thrown in for good measure. Its 
foreign commerce averages up to more 
than $12,000,000 in solid business. 
Substantially all exports are grown in 
the country tributary to the river. Prac- 
tically all imports are absorbed by Ore- 
gon. Demands from the Orient for all 
cemmodities are increasing and this fact 
added to the growing population, the 
expanding territory, and the great field 
for manufacturing forms the magnet 
that is attracting the investor. 

Last year Oregon produced 13,700,000 
bushels of wheat, 1,750,000 bushels of 
barley, 6,250,000 bushels of oats, 800,- 
000 tons of hay and 375,000 bushels of 
corn. The salmon output on the Oregon 
side of the Columbia River made a total 
of 24,581,671 pounds, the total farm 
products brought $40,510,343 (and only 
about one-sixth of Oregon’s area is now 
included in farms), fruit added, $1,544,- 
411, and so the figures may be piled up 
indefinitely—all telling their story of 
resources immeasurable and of oppor- 
tunities unlimited. 

Two things that should be touched 
upon in passing are climate and scenery. 
The climate is milder than other regions 
of the same latitude. The mean annual 
temperature in the coast region is 51 
deg., in the Willamette Valley, 52 deg., 
in southern Oregon, 53 deg., while in 
eastern Oregon the average is 46 deg. 
This is much milder than normal, latitude 
considered. Western Oregon and parts 
of southern Oregon are green the year 
around. Roses flourish in Portland on 
Christmas day. Oregon scenery is urged 
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as an unanswerable argument for the 
patriotic “See America First” campaign. 
There is perhaps no more inspiring sight 
in the world than the trip down the 
Columbia River from The Dalles to 
Portland. Nature has laid on her color- 
ing with a lavish hand in this magnifi- 
cent sweep of scenic grandeur. Crater 
Lake, a masterpiece of coloring, the 
Willamette Valley with its rural charm, 
the Rogue River Valley and the mighty 
Siskiyou all reveal a wealth of incom- 
parable scenic beauty. 

A factor of the utmost importance in 
the development of the state at this time 
is the unprecedented railroad activity. 
It was pleaded a few years ago that all 
Oregon had outgrown its railroads. But 
to this an ample remedy is being applied. 
Fully a hundred million dollars will have 
been put into new steam and - electric 
lines before the close of 1908, and will 
accentuate the development in every di- 
rection. Oregon is becoming the mecca 
of the transcontinental lines. The Har- 
riman Lines in Oregon alone have at 
hand for immediate expenditure the sum 
of $14,343,587. This money is being 
expended as rapidly as possible in the 
face of a labor shortage, such as is now 
general throughout the northwest. Wages 
in every field of activity were never 
higher nor workmen so hard to get. An- 
other big work wherein the railroads are 
helping is that of publicity. Thousands 
of dollars are being put out by lines in 
Oregon in presenting the state’s resources 
to eastern fields. The relation of the 
railroad to the development of the 
country it serves has never been more 
fully illustrated than in Oregon. 

When Portland and Oregon with char- 
acteristic spirit and enterprise, held the 
World’s Fair last year, a reaction from 
the activities attendant thereon was pre- 
dicted on all hands. 

But there has been no _ reaction. 
Commercial and industrial activity have 
swept ahead on a broader scale under 
the impetus which the Exposition gave. 
Realty values in Portland and throughout 
the state have increased steadily. Port- 
land, with Oregon behind it, and Oregon 
with its wealth of resources behind it, 
were never greater than today. 








BY STRENGTH OF WILL 


By FE. 


ALLEN PHILLIPS 


Drawing by Stanley Armstrong 


HE assistant coach of the Univer- 

sity of California football team 

was weighted down with worry. 
The Stanford game only a week away, 
the head coach sick and the team in a 
slump. 

For days he had labored with his dis- 
couraged team in secret practice, and the 
result was anything but satisfactory. 
The men worked with an automatic pre- 
cision born of constant practice, but the 
snap and vim—the initiative—were lack- 
ing. And the assistant coach, green 
though he was, realized the value of 
initiative in a game with a team of 
Stanford’s caliber. He was not the man 
to quail before an obstacle, but, cudgel 
his brain as he might, he could think of 
no scheme to put ginger into his team. 
A hundred times a day he repeated to 
himself, “we've got to win, we've got to 
win, we've got to win.” 

So the time dragged on until the night 
before the game.. That night there was 
to be a grand pajama rally in the Greek 
theater, and after he had seen every 
member of the team snugly tucked away 
in bed he went across the campus and 
climbed the steep slope back of the 
library to where an immense bonfire in 
the Greek theater threw a red glare up 
between the dark walls of eucalyptus 
trees. 

He entered the theater near the stage 
and took up a position in the shadow 
of an archway which opened on to the 
immense stage and commanded a view 
of the whole amphitheater. It was 
packed to the top row with fully six 
thousand people, friends of the university 
from Berkeley, Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Down in the center of the space in 
front of the stage the big bonfire was 
burning while several hundred students 
in pajamas and night robes of every 
imaginable color were doing the famous 
California serpentine dance as only Cali- 
fornia students can do it. In column of 
fours with locked arms the long line 
wound in sweeping curves around the 
crackling fire, then up on the stage where 
they halted long enough to sing a few 
stanzas of “Hail California,’ then down 
off the stage and around the fire until 
they stopped from sheer exhaustion. 

Then they all squatted around the fire 
while the football manager climbed upon 
a chair and made a speech, lauding the 
California team and boasting of its 
prowess. He compared each member of 
the team with his opponent on the Stan- 
ford eleven and figured it out how the 
game was already won. But nearly 
every one in the crowd knew of the 
recent slump and the speech evoked only 
a half-hearted round of applause. Then 
some one called for the assistant coach. 
He was not much of a speech-maker, and 
shrank still farther back into the shadow. 
But when others in the crowd called for 
him, a sudden inspiration seized him and 
he stepped out of the archway and started 
for the center of the stage. 

It is a long way across the stage of the 
Greek theater at Berkeley, and it seemed 
an endless time to the nervous coach 
before he reached the center. Then he 
turned and faced the crowd. 

“My friends,” he began, “this is my 
first year at coaching. If our head coach 
had not been taken sick we could have 
done it ourselves. But as things have 
turned out we need your help. Our 
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worthy manager has told you how our 
team, man for man, is the superior of 
our opponents. But ‘dope’ is a poor 
foundation on which to build a victory, 
and if we win tomorrow it will be largely 
through the efforts of our friends. I 
want to say to you who are to be spec- 
tators at tomorrow’s game, don’t sit on 
the bleachers and hope that California 
will win when you know we can’t lose. 
Use your brains to a purpose. Think 
hard and think right and you can make 
us win in spite of ourselves. You who 
can not see the game can do your share 
as well. Start right now. Say to your- 
selves over and over, ‘we will win, we will 
win;’ don’t say we must win, don’t say 
we've got to win; say we will win,—and 
we will. If I knew that every person 
here would use his brains tomorrow’’— he 
raised his clenched fist—“I’d bet my last 
round dollar that Stanford couldn’t 
score.” 

At this point the enthusiasm of the 
crowd broke forth in prolonged cheering 
and the college men in their various 
colored night clothes swarmed over the 
footlights like a regiment of zouaves and 


seizing the assistant coach raised him to 
their shoulders and danced around the 
stage to the accompaniment of the Cali- 
fornia yell. 

The sun shone bright and warm on the 
football field at Palo Alto, on the noisy, 
be-ribboned crowd which banked the field 
on all sides and on the dirty, perspiring 
players as they struggled desperately 
through the last half of the gruelling 
contest. 

All through the first part of the game 
the tide of battle had surged back and 
forth across the trampled field, the ad- 
vantage being ever with the Stanford 
players. Three times they were within 
striking distance of the California goal, 
but each time an accident had prevented 
a score. California could not penetrate 
her opponent’s defense, and now, with 
five minutes of the second half gone, it 
seemed a foregone conclusion that Stan- 
ford was to win. 

On California’s thirty-two yard line 
the Stanford captain, secure in his team’s 
defense, called for a punt. The ball 
rolled almost to the California goal line 
where it was seized by the fleet-footed 

















the little quarter-back started down the field with the whole 


Stanford team in front of him 
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quarter-back of the Blue and Gold team 
who started back down the field. 

Then a strange thing happened. The 
great crowd instead of cheering wildly as 
usual, kept an almost breathless silence. 
A few desultory cheers broke out, but 
quickly subsided as though the shouters 
were afraid of their own voices. Nearly 
every person in that great throng was 
leaning forward with bated breath follow- 
ing the runner with unwinking, eager 
eyes. The game ceased to be a struggle 
between two football teams upon a field. 
It became a struggle of wills between 
five thousand loyal Stanford rooters on 
one side and five thousand loyal Cali- 
fornians on the other. 

When the little quarter-back started 
down the field with the whole Stanford 
team in front of him, no football expert 
would have deemed it possible for him to 
have gained more than a few yards, but 
with marvelous agility he avoided first 
one tackler and then another, until, in 
less time than it takes to tell it, he had 


crossed the last white line and scored a 
touch-down for his team. A moment 
later a successful try at goal made the 
score 6 and 0. 

Thus encouraged, the plucky Cali- 
fornia team, although outplayed, man- 
aged to stave off the fierce onslaughts 
of their adversaries during the rest of the 
game and prevented the Stanford team 
from scoring. 

That evening the coach and captain 
of the Stanford eleven were consoling 
each other in a private room back of the 
training quarters. ‘‘Yes,” said the coach, 
“you certainly played a much better game 
than they did and I was never in doubt 
as to the outcome for a moment until the 
crowd hushed up all of a sudden in the 
last half. Then I wouldn’t have bet a 
cent on either team. I’ve seen a great 
many football games in my day and 
whenever a big crowd quiets down and 
things become tense and strained its 
pretty safe to bet that something unex- 
pected is going to happen.” 


ARIZONA 


By Tueresa Russeuy 


One land, sun land, 


Rope and spur and gun land, 


What is your enchantment that you haunt our dreams: 
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View land, blue land, 


Flash-of-every-hue land, 


Peak and plain and cafion cradle dimpling gleams. 


Glad land, sad land, 
Poor old pagan bad land, 


To your castle sometime we shall find the key, 
Wild land, mild land, 


Slumbering, witch-beguiled Jand, 


Then you shall awaken, smiling, strong, and free. 
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By G. L. 


Professor of Dairying, 


REGON’S climatic conditions 
O render it one of the best live stock 

countries in the world. Its climate 
is quite similar to that of Great Britain, 
the country which furnishes the rest 
of the civilized world with most of its 
full-blooded stock. 

William Watson, the noted Scottish 
breeder of Poll Angus cattle, when look- 
ing some years ago for an ideal place 
in which to breed cattle, selected Oregon. 
That his judgment was well placed, can be 
readily seen by the number of fine herds 
that exist in Oregon at the present time. 

The Jerseys owned by W. S. Ladd, 
ot Portland, is one of the finest herds 
of cattle that has ever been brought 
together. It is doubtful if a better herd 


of equal numbers could be found in the 


world. ‘their record at the World’s Fair 
held at St. Louis, thoroughly demon- 
strated their worth. While many of this 
herd were leaders in that famous test, we 
might mention Loretty D., that led all 
others in the cheapness of production. 
Ii, 120 days duration of the test, she gave 
5802.7 pounds of milk, containing 280.16 
pounds of fat. Missy Miss, a two-year- 
old Jersey owned by Mr. Ladd, has just 
broken the world’s record, giving over 
11,000 pounds of milk in one year. 

The Ladds not only excel in Jerseys 
but their Shorthorn herd carried off the 
herd premium at St. Louis, and again 
at Lewis and Clark Exposition. Oregon 
has a number of other herds of different 
breeds that have won out at some of the 
leading fairs. 

The soil of Oregon is very deep, coming 
as it does from the disintegration of vol- 
canic rocks. It is very fertile and adapt- 
ed to the growth of all forage plants. 
Two and three crops of clover are fre- 
quently cut the same year from a plot 
of ground. Vetch, which is one of the 
best feeds for dairy cattle, owing to its 
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lugh per cent of protein, is grown in 
abundance all over the state. Another 
forage plant is alfalfa, which seems to 
be grown quite successfully throughout 
the state. At the experimental farm at 
Corvallis we found that they had been 
raising alfalfa successfully for a number 
of years, and growing six or eight tons 
to the acre. 

The Southern Pacific Company has 
done much to encourage dairying and 
especially the growing of alfalfa. Mr. 
Cotton, Attorney General for the Harri- 
man system, has not only spent some of 
his valuable time in talking at farmers’ 
institutes, disseminating his varied knowl- 
edge gained from managing his own large 
farm in Oregon, but he has actually furn- 
ished alfalfa seed free of charge, with 
instructions how to grow it. The result 
is, that today plots of alfalfa are being 
grown successfully in different parts of 
the state. This Harriman system is not 
only encouraging the farmers of Oregon 
to adopt better methods of agriculture, 
but is furnishing the farmer better rates 
on cream than can be found here in the 
central west. 

I have traveled quite extensively 
throughout the dairy world and examined 
conditions as to the adaptability for 
dairying of the different countries. In 
Denmark, Germany and Holland I saw 
land rather inferior 
by nature, but worth 
from $300 to $1000 
an acre that was 
used almost exclus- /; 
ively for dairy pur- |! 
poses, and these}; 
countries, particu- 
larly Denmark, de- 
pend almost entirely 
on the English mar- 
ket. If dairying 


can be carried on G. L. McKay 
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A HOLSTEIN HERD ON THE JONES FARM, ONE MILE FROM COTTAGE GROVE, OREGON 


successfully on such high-priced land, 
how much more successfully could it be 
carried on in Oregon where climatic 


and soil are almost ideal 
and land can be _ procured reason- 
ably cheap. The markets of the world 
are practically open to the butter pro- 
ducer. For two and a half cents a pound 
butter can be sent from Oregon to Liver- 
pool, where there is no duty to prevent 
the Oregonian from competing with the 
Dane and the Hollander with their high- 
priced land. The home markets in 
Oregon have been better during the past 
few years than the markets of the Far 
East. The result is that a great deal of 
butter has been shipped from Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Illinois to the West. This is 
certainly wrong, as Oregon has all the 
natural advantages to become one of the 
leading dairy states, and should not only 
be able to supply the home trade, but 
should endeavor to develop markets be- 
yond the Pacific, 


conditions 


Dairying and the bacon hog should be 
two of the leading factors in building up 
the wealth of Oregon. These are the two 
factors that have made Denmark one of 
the most prosperous of European coun- 
tries. 

For half a century the farmers of the 
great Willamette Valley have been giv- 
ing their attention to the growth of 
wheat, thus robbing the soil of its nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and lime, and leav- 
ing even this rich soil in an exhausted 
condition when it will not produce much 
wheat to the acre. A ton of wheat will 
remove $7 worth of fertilizing material, 
while a ton of butter will remove only 
50 cents worth. A ton of wheat has a 
market value of from $22 to $24 at the 
present time, while a ton of butter has a 
market value of $500. We might say 
that the dairyman is practically selling 
air, sunshine, and rain, and very little 
of the latter, while the grain farmer is 
removing from the soil the elements that 
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sooner or later will have to be replaced 
either in the form of some fertilizer, if 
he wishes to leave a heritage to his chil- 
dren, and this should be the aim of every 
intelligent man. 

At the experimental station at Cor- 
vallis I saw wheat that was estimated 
would yield fifty bushels an acre. I was 
told by Dr. Wittycombe, Dean of Agri- 
culture, that this same land had become 
sv exhausted by continual wheat growing, 
not many years ago, that it would pro- 
duce only nine or ten bushels an acre. 
By adopting dairying and growing clover 
and alfalfa, they had brought it up to 
its present state of fertility. We found 
also that they were keeping twenty-one 
cows on about an acre to the cow, and 
that these cows had not been turned out 
to pasture for about three years. They 
adopted the method of soiling or cutting 
green feed and conveying it to the cows. 
It was further estimated by Dr. Witty- 
combe, that a man could go out and cut 
green feed with a mowing machine and 
take a low wagon and feed twenty-one 
cows in less time than a man could go 
half a mile to bring the cows from the 
pasture ard return them after milking. 

It would be a good thing for the Ore- 
gon farmers if they could all visit their 
agricultural college at Corvallis, at least, 
once a year and study farming methods. 
At our own Iowa Agricultural College, 
excursions are run frequently, bringing 
i. farmers and their families to the num- 
ber of from 12,000 to 15,000 at a time. 
Iowa exports $30,000,000 worth of butter 
yearly. The value of the dairy and 
poultry of Iowa is greater than all the 
gold and silver produced in the United 
States and Alaska. From reliable statis- 
tics, it is estimated that the value of the 
dairy products of the United States is 
700,000,000 annually, or in other words, 
one and a half times greater than all 
the gold and silver produced in the world, 
and the greater portion of this is pro- 
duced in seven states. Therefore, the 
state that is well adapted for dairying 
is fortunate. 


Dairying gives an even distribution of 


wealth. Go into those sections of the 
country where dairying is carried on ex- 
tensively, and you will usually find good, 
comfortable houses and barns and the 
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people prosperous and intelligent. Com- 
plaint has been made that dairying is 
confining. Did you ever hear of anyone 
making a success in life without work? 
Our likes and dislikes depend much on 
the amount of remuneration we receive. 
Dairying furnishes employment on the 
farm for the boys and girls, and this 
means better men and better women. 

When lecturing through Oregon, two 
of the most prosperous places visited 
were Forest Grove and Hillsboro. Both 
towns have large condensing factories 
and both have more orders than they 
could fill. When I visited Forest Grove, 
they were receiving 60,000 lbs. of milk a 
day for which they were paying the 
farmers $1.10 a hundred at that time. 
Here $660 were distributed daily among 
the patrons within a radius of possibly 
five miles of the town. I was informed 
that $1.10 was the lowest price paid for 
milk and that only for two months dur- 
ing summer. The price ranged from 
$1.10 to $1.55 a hundred, averaging about 
$1.30 a hundred the year around. This 
was a higher price, I was told, than 
Elgin, Illinois, patrons received where 
they were dairying on land worth $150 
av acre. These Oregon factories ship 
their products as far east as Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of their best patrons main- 
tain they get returns of $100 a cow an- 
nually. 

What Oregon needs at the present 
time, is an influx of industrious intelli- 
gent farmers with a little capital, as the 
opportunities are as good here as can be 
found in any place that I know of, for 
the building of a home. Climate is mild; 
soil is fertile and well watered, and fruits 
of nearly every variety grow here in 
abundance. The Hood River apples 
especially, have world-wide reputation. 
The warm ocean currents flowing from 
Japan south along the coast, render the 
climate of the western part of Oregon 
unusually mild and moist. Geraniums, 
fuschias and other flowers we call house 
plants in Iowa, look like little trees in 
Oregon, as the weather is so mild they 
are never removed from the gardens. 
The future will no doubt see the large, 
rich farms of the valleys cut into smaller 
farms, and more intensified farming 
throughout Oregon. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S THANKSGIVING 


By Ame.ia Woopwarp TRuESDELL 








When the hordes of barbarian Persians 
Laid the beauty of Athens in waste, 

With her sons came their women and children 
Making vows to the gods, and in haste 
Bearing stones for the walls and the turrets, 
Till a city arose at whose shrine 

The centuries kneeled in unlading 

Their argosies’ purple and wine. 

Then Aschylus, reading his vision, 

Sang the song of the city’s new morn; 
Myron felt for the soul of the marble 
Which in Phidias, later was born. 


By a power more dread than an army 
Destruction has come to our gates, 

And it struck with a terror and blindness 
Which tossed us like toys of the Fates. 

But give thanks that man’s greatest is left us, 
The strength and the courage to do, 

A purpose as grim as our fathers’ 

Who builded good cities and true. 

Give thanks for the grain’s golden harvest, 
Those placers of wind-rippled fields; 

For the opened store-house of the mountains 
Where each year its new treasure up-yields. 


Our Sires! They were Argonauts also 
And our struggles to theirs are akin; 
Though the trials be hosts like the Persians 
An Athenian valor shall win. 

Then Art shall arise from the ashes 

An immortal unhurt by her scars; 

And a voice shall be heard in the ruins 
With a song that shall quicken the stars. 
Even thus as the builders of Athens 

New shrines, with thanksgiving, upraised, 
Let us make our new city a temple 

To the God whom our fathers have praised. 


Then spread us the feast of Thanksgiving 
With a hymn for the days of old; 

Cheers shall ring for the arduous Present 
And the triumphs the Future shall hold. 
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By AvELINE Knapp 


Drawings by C. W. Duncan 


eh? Well, well. We've had a lot 

of summer folks first ’nd last, but no 
newspaper ones among ’em. We ain’t got 
many permanent ones here, either. Fact 
is, Lije Rogers is the only one. He owns 
the Rogersville Tribune. Maybe you seen 
his office, next to the postoffice? 

His paper ain’t much, tho’ it did scare 
up a lawsuit once that like to cost Lije 
a thousand dollars. It didn’t tho’; I 
helped save him that by setting on jury 
that day. 

Women serve on jury? Land alive, 
yes! Why women vote, here in Wyoming. 
Where you been, not to know that? Oh, 
well, yes, Chicago is a good way off. 

How’d I like being on jury? I can’t 
say’s I hanker for it. I'd always heard o’ 
the majesty o’ the law, and all the rest 
o’ that talk, till I b’lieved in it like preach- 
ing; but it beats me where it’d got to, if 
that being on jury was a sample. 

That was the first time there’d ever 
been any women summonsed in Rogers- 
ville. They ain’t no regular courthouse 
here, but the court come up from the 
county-seat, and set in the schoolhouse 
for three days. Elmer Bennett was the 
judge; the Honorable Elmer P. Bennett, 
they call him now, but when I knew him 
best he was a little freckle-faced young 
one always getting into mischief. His 
folks and us had farms joining, and he 
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was always over here with our young ones 
when they wasn’t over ’t his house. 

There wasn’t but two jury cases that 
time. Lije’s was the biggest one, and 
the first case tried. 

There was four women on the jury. 
Henrietta Enright was one. I suppose 
it was kind o’ natural she should be; her 
uncle, Ethan Sanders, was a smart lawyer 
in his day, and Henrietta was more or 
less familiar with law things. Another 
was Malviny Hotchkiss, the schoolteacher 
at the Corners. The court being held in 
the schoolhouse, I dare say they had to 
summons her as a sort o’ compliment, 
just ’s they probably had me because my 
husband’s a supervisor, and I’ve always 
figured prominent in the sewing circle, 
and so forth. 

It beats me yet, though, to know how 
Emeline Peterson come to be summonsed. 
Peterson is the shoemaker on the Linslow 
road. Emeline’s as good a woman as 
ever lived, but she don’t count for much 
in Rogersville, and I can’t imagine who 
ever put her name up for a juror. Mal- 
viny Hotchkiss told me when she saw 
Emeline there she had the best notion 
ever, just to resign. She hadn’t supposed 
the jury would be such a mixed gathering. 
But Lije Rogers had been paying her 
quite some little attention about that time; 
so I guess she just thought she’d stay 
on and say nothing. 
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I was a little bit flustered at first, but 
I’d got a new bonnet that season, and I 
wore it, and my best black brilliantine, 
and a pair of gray gloves, and I knew I 
was just as good’s anybody, and looked it. 
And I got real calm when I saw that 
Henrietta Enright had wore her second- 
best all through. She told me afterwards 
she wasn’t going to dress up to try any 
case for Lije Rogers. 

You see, for all he’s such a fool, Lije’s 
folks are big bugs in Rogersville, and 
his mother had got down on Henrietta 
for something that happened quite a 
while back. 

It was when McKinley was elected first 
time. There was a lively local election 
that same fall, and Mrs. Squire Rogers’s 
sister’s brother-in-law run for supervisor 
on the Democratic ticket. Mrs. Rogers, 
she electioneered for him quite a lot and 
there was a number of us scratched the 
ticket and voted for him. But Henrietta, 
she voted the straight ticket, just like 
her husband did, and would you believe 
it, Mrs. Rogers’s sister’s brother-in-law 
was beat by just one vote? 


Mrs. Rogers was hopping. She said 
in sewing circles she didn’t mind Nathan 
Enright not voting for him; men had to 
stand by the party and vote as they was 
told to; but women ain’t bound by any 
party ties, and she thought they ought 


to stand by each other. So when her 
cousin from Denver came visiting to her 
house, and she had a setting-down supper 
for her, she never invited Henrietta, and 
the sewing circle’s been split up over it 
ever since. I kind of wondered, when I 
come to think of it, how Lije Rogers 
could be willing to have her on the jury; 
but men never seem to sense some things. 

The Rogersville T'rtbune tries to be a 
dreadfully funny paper, and it’s always 
printing sort o’ horseplay joke items about 
people. It had been running on Alonzo 
Parker for quite a time past, and finally 
he set out to sue Lije because the paper 
said Lonzo was a hull beauty show all to 
himself. He claimed it was malicious and 
derogatory, and calculated to bring ridi- 
cule upon him, and that he’d suffered 
great mental anguish, and been otherwise 
injured to the tune of a thousand dollars. 

Of course Lonzo never thought of all 
them things to say just by himself. Some 
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lawyer boy ’t the county-seat had seen 
the items in the paper, most likely, and 
got hold of him, and talked him into 
going to law about it. The lawyer boy 
made quite a speech about it in court. He 
said what they was contending for was 
principles; that what he called personal 
journalism was sapping the foundations 
of society. He got real eloquent, first 
and last, over it all. 

Lije Rogers’s lawyer admitted the 
things was in the paper—he couldn’t very 
well help it when there they was, but he 
denied that they was malicious or hurtful, 
and anyway he said, they was no use to 
sue Lije, for he never wrote a word of 
‘em. He said Cash Wollaber, the printer 
that worked for the paper, done it all 
when Lije was away to Durham, to the 
county fair, and on other occasions when 
he was away on what the lawyer called 
“duties connected with the conduct of his 
newspaper enterprise’; which was the 
first I ever heard of Lije Rogers having 
any enterprise. 

Then Cash Wollaber he got up and 
swore he did write all them items, and 
got out the Tribune five separate times 
when Lije was away, and each time he 
printed things about Alonzo Parker. He 
said that Lije didn’t know anything about 
it; that he never hired him to edit the 
Tribune, or paid him any extry for doing 
it, but he done it for fun, and the glory 
of it. 

There was a good deal o’ talk, and 
splitting of hairs, between the lawyers, 
and Eltham Hooper’s Johnnie, that works 
for Lije, swore Cash done what he said 
he did, and Alonzo Parker’s lawyer got 
the judge to rule out all Johnnie said 
because it was irreverent. I didn’t see any 
sense in that; for the boy was as polite 
spoken as ever I hear, whereas Alonzo’s 
lawyer told the judge Johnnie didn’t 
know about the business, and was only the 
printer’s devil, which I hold wasn’t talk 
fit for a public assembly where ladies was 
present. 

However, when they got through their 
talking back and forth, the judge made 
a speech to the jury. He told us the main 
point o’ the hull case, if we found the 
plaintiff, that was Alonzo Parker, was 
out and injured any, was whether Cassius 
Wollaber was: acting as the defendant’s 
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agent—the defendant was Lije Rogers— 
if we decided from the evidence that he 
was, then we was to find 

I never did hear just what we was to 
find; for just then little Jed Peterson 
come tearing into the schoolhouse yelling 
for his ma to come quick because Lidy 
Amy was having a fit. The deputy 
sheriff hustled Jed outside right off, but 
Emeline Peterson got up and begun tying 
her bonnet strings. 

“Madam,” the judge says, real sharp, 
“Take your seat. This court has not 
adjourned.” 

“T can’t help that,” says Emeline, “I 
can’t wait for ’t to adjourn; my baby’s 
got a fit.” 

She was walking down the aisle, when 
the deputy sheriff that had put Jed out 
grabbed her arm, and the judge fairly 
yelled at her to come back and set down. 
He spoke so impudent to her that it riz 
my dander. He hadn’t any call to 
“Madam” Emeline, just because her hus- 
band was only a shoemaker, and I up and 
told him what I thought of his conduct 
and language. 

He glared at me a minute, and then 
said if J] didn’t hold my peace he’d com- 
mit me for contempt of court, and I told 
him contempt was the proper thing to feel 
for such a court, and I wouldn’t hold my 
peace under such provocation. I told him 
so very calm and dignified, and added 
that I’d wiped his nose for him too many 
times to take any such sauce from him, 
and if I would stand it my husband 
wouldn't. 

His face was pretty red when I got 
through with him, and he set back kind 
o’ still, and said the court would’ proceed 
with the matter in hand. But if you'll 
believe it, Emeline had to come back and 
take her seat, while that young upstart 
went on with what he called his ‘Charge 
to the jury.’ I was too riled, myself, to 
pay any heed to what he said, and I 
don’t believe anyone else did. Emeline 
didn’t, I know. She just sat there twist- 
ing and untwisting her bonnet strings, 
and I knew what she was thinking about. 

Well, the judge finished what he had 
to say, and we all filed out into the girls’ 
entry and set on a bench that runs around 
the wall. Jim Allard was foreman, and 
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he set on a stool, and asks us how many 
are of the opinion that Alonzo Parker 
had been damaged a thousand dollars in 
his feelings, by the things the Tribune 
had printed about him. 

At that Emeline Peterson busts out 
crying, and says she don’t know about 
Lonzo Parker’s feelings, but she knows 
what her own are, and if Lonzo wanted 
a thousand dollars, she was willing he 
should get it off Lije Rogers, if he 
could, and let her go home. 

Henrietta Enright, she said she thought 
so too. She said it was an outrage the 
way Emeline ’d been treated, and that 
Lije Rogers and his newspaper, taken 
single or double, wasn’t worth the fuss 
they’d been making. 

That fired Malviny, and she spoke up 
real tart. Malviny being a schoolteacher, 
and been away to school, and other 
places quite a lot, is a great stickler for 
what she calls ‘“‘parlymentry usage,” which 
is the way things are done in women’s 
clubs, and she said we was all out of 
order, and that the business in hand 
should be took up in reg’lar course, and 
she called Jim Allard Mister Chairman, 
and moved the matter be put to vote. 

Then Perry Bishop, who runs the 
drug-store, ’n sells books, said it was 


“Tt beats me yet though how Eme/tne Peterson 
came to be summonsed.” 
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“Madam,” — 
this court has not adjourned.” 


apparent from the evidence that Cash 
Wollaber was acting for the proprietor 
of the Tribune, in getting out the paper 
in his absence, and if there was any dam- 
age Lije ought to be willing to face the 
music and pay it. The question would 
be whether there was any damage, and 
how much. 

That give me an idea. Anybody knows 
Lonzo Parker’s feelings couldn’t be hurt 
a thousand dollars worth, about any- 
thing; he’s tough’s a pine-knot, and the 
Tribune’s calling him a beauty show 
couldn’t hurt anyhow. Anyone that ever 
see Lonzo’d know it wasn’t true, and them 
that didn’t wouldn’t care anyway. 

But Cash Wollaber ’s an industrious, 
hard-working man, with a family to sup- 
port. I knew he was owing a doctor's 
bill, and his wife was behind with her 


the Judge says, real sharp, “take your seat, 


sewing circle dues. It was just like Lije 
Rogers to put extry work on him, with- 
out any extry pay, and it was plain to me 
that if anybody ’d been done damage to, 
it was Cash, and I up and says so. 

Perry Bishop he said he thought they 
was a hull lot to that idea, but he didn’t 
believe *twould be legal to award Cash 
any damages. Jim Allard thought so too, 
and Alf Thornton, the postmaster, who 
was on the jury with us, said he didn’t 
think Lonzo had any case anyhow, and 
he guessed we'd have to find that way. 

But Henrietta Enright didn’t agree. 
It was plain she wasn’t going to be 
satisfied with anything that let Lije 
Rogers off from paying, and she and 
Malviny had it back and forth quite hot 
for a spell, without the men being able 
to say a word, and Emeline Peterson 
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urging ’em to hurry up and get through, 
so’'t she could get home to her baby. I 
declare I felt for Emeline, more’n I did 
for Lije. 

But I was quite taken with the idea 
o dropping Alonzo and Lije altogether, 
and doing justice to Cash Wollaber, and 
I got the men to one side and talked that 
up, till they begun to listen. Finally 
Perry Bishop he said it would be a good 
way to compromise, only the jury hadn’t 
no legal right to do it. 

That was just like a man, I don’t care 
if you are one and I a’ telling you so 
to your face. As if a jury of twelve 
intelligent, voting citizens, that had set 
the hull length of a case, didn't know 
what ’ud be right to do. It was left to 
us, anyway, and if we didn’t decide who 
would? 

Just then the deputy sheriff stuck his 
head in’t the door, and told Emeline 
Peterson that Mrs. Wollaber ’d been up 
to her house taking care o’ the baby, and 
the little thing was all right. That took 
such a load off Emeline’s mind that she 
could think about the case, and she was 
grateful enough to Mrs. Wollaber, you 


may believe; so she joined right in with 
me to talx compromise. 

Well, we finally got Malviny, and 
Henrietta Enright, to stop talking long 
enough so’s we could get the matter voted 
on, and sure enough, we carried it, with 


only them two contrary-minded. And 
Henrietta, she changed her vote after- 
wards, rather than keep sides with Mal- 
viny and seem like favoring Lie Rogers. 

Then we all filed out, and the judge 
asked the foreman if we'd come to a 
decision and he answered yes. Then the 
judge wanted to know what ‘twas, and 
Jim Allard gave it to the clerk on a piece 
of paper, and the clerk read off that the 
jury found that Alonzo Parker wasn’t 
entitled to any damages from the Tribune 
but that Cassius Wollaber ought to be 
paid two dollars a week extra, for the 
five weeks Lije Rogers admitted he'd 
edited the paper. 

Well, you could a’heard a pin drop in 
the courtroom, for a minute, and then 
both them lawyers, and the deputy 
sheriff, they give a great shout, and 
begun laughing fit to split, tho’ I never 
could see what at. 
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“1 cant help that,” says Emeline, “I can’t wait for 
tt to adjourn, mv baby’s gota fit.” 
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But the judge he was mad as a wet hen, 
and he pounded the teacher’s desk, and 
yelled for the court to come to order, or 
he’d fine everybody in it, and the men 
they sobered down, and the judge he 
asked Jim Allard if that was the unani- 
mous verdict of the jury; meaning had 
we all voted for it. 

Before Jim could answer, Malviny 
Hotchkiss rose up and made a speech, 
and said she desired to say that she con- 
sidered the proceedings in the jury room 
had been unparlymentry and irreg’lar, 
and she moved for a reconsideration of 
the question. 

The judge knocked on the desk some 
more when she done that, and then he 
told Jim Allard it was the most ridiculous 
business he’d ever been knowing to, and 
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that the verdict was a disgrace to an 
intelligent community, and that if the 
plaintiff's attorney desired him to, he 
would set it aside, and he got off a 
hull lot o’ legal phrases telling why; 
but he and Lonzo Parker’s attorney went 
to whispering together right after- 
wards, and ’twas plain to be seen the 
judge was on Lonzo’s side, and was mad 
as hops because the trial hadn’t gone his 
way. 
Well, the upshot of it all was the jury 
was discharged, and I come away plumb 
disgusted, and I didn’t go back. I be- 
lieve in women’s rights, much as the next 
one, but I ain’t got no time to go fooling 
around setting on juries any more till 
they get judges and lawyers that ’s got 
some kind o’ sense of things. 








WHITE SANDS OF NEW MEXICO 


By Bertua C. Crowe. 


have at last been put to practical 

use. For many years this great 
white heap of sand has lain on the breast 
of the plain like an opal, shimmering and 
changeful under the sun and shadow of 
the desert. 

The source of this vast pile was a 
mystery, and in its shadow endless 
tragedies of the desert have had swift 
life and short memory in the minds of 
men. Of what passes at its feet this 
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White Ghost of the desert does not tell. 
It stands like a sentinel frozen at his 
post, unseeing yet marking the passing 
of an army. Indians, miners, freighters, 
all who have found death, distinction or 
defeat in the mountains and plains of that 
southwest country have passed this way. 
It is the high road leading into Mexico 
by way of the border city of El Paso. 
It has felt the pressure of human foot 
from the day of the first passage of pre- 
historic man out of the chill of the north 
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The chain of sand hills is thirty miles long 


country into the grateful warmth of the 
tropics. , 

For many years this wonderful white 
drift has been spoken of as sand. The 
great inland lake theory was generally 
accepted in explanation of its presence 
in the desert. It is still believed that at 


one time a vast sea covered this entire 
plain and, receding, left this white de- 


posit which, it is now ascertained, is 
almost pure gypsum. And with this 
recent discovery of the ingredients of the 
hills, has come their commercial appraise- 
ment. 

Experiment has developed a practical 
use for the deposit. When dry, it is 
almost pure plaster of Paris. A cement 
made from the substance is equal in 
strength to the best made, and has 
twenty-five per cent less weight. Bricks 
of half the weight of the ordinary Phila- 
delphia pressed brick, and an equally 
fine appearance, have recently been 
manufactured from the gypsum. These 
bricks withstand a pressure of one thou- 
sand pounds to the square inch. Various 
artificial products have been made; a 
close imitation of ivory, a cleverly 
colored meerschaum, and a waterproof 
tiling resembling a fine imported glaze. 
All sorts of chalk products may be 
readily manufactured and many pretty 
pieces of pottery and souvenir trinkets of 
trifling value have been made in the trial 
experiments. A recently organized com- 
pany has come into control of most of the 











70,000 acres of white sand hills. It 
proposes to erect a mill and to manu- 
facture products of this wonderful white 
pile. The brick and plaster have already 
found a market. 

In approaching from the El Paso road, 
the chalk hills are passed fourteen miles 
to the south. These hills are the first 
indication of the white deposit. Two or 
three low ridges running east and west 
contain a white soil of considerable gyp- 
sum, not true chalk. It was near this 
place that the buckboard of Colonel 
Fountain was found. The Fountain 
tragedy is one that brought the country 
hereabout into prominence, and cast the 
accusation of murder upon several not- 
able persons in New Mexico. Colonel 
Fountain and his young son disappeared ; 
it is believed they were murdered and 
buried in the White Sands. This tragedy 
threw a thicker veil of mystery around 
the White Sands and the superstitious 
Mexicans pass by the ghostly hills with 
bent heads and lips moving in prayer. 

On the sddtheast corner of the thirty- 
mile chain of hills stands an adobe ruin. 
No Mexican will live within close range 
of the Sands. The nearest human habi- 
tation is Pelham’s Ranch, two miles south, 
where travelers stop for water. Even 
the water of this country belies its 
promise of relief and succor. It is 
heavily impregnated with alkali sub- 
stances, and means death to an over- 
heated beast or too thirsty man. From 
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Pelham’s it is twenty-five miles to the 
nearest railroad point, Alamogordo, and 
the road leads directly along the sands 
for six or eight miles. The sand is con- 
stantly drifting south and east from the 
wind, and the road creeps out around it, 
changing its course almost, impercept- 
ibly year after year. 

It is a country of mirages. The one 
most familiar to travelers in that region 
is what seems to be a true haven of rest, 
a glimpse of a “down-east” home. It 
appears to be a white house with green 
shutters and trees in the yard. The 
chimneys and gable of the house are dis- 
cernible in the sharp clear air. But when 
the traveler reaches the spot, he finds 
only a bank of white sand with some 
bushes tufting its surface. 

Approaching the White Sands from 
Alamogordo, the first glimpse of the hills 
is like a distant view of the waves break- 
ing on the beach of some vast sea. The 
creaming line of breakers seems to shim- 
mer and sparkle in the sun, and all the 
glowing prism colors of the desert focus 
upon that white line of surf until it 
throws back a thousand iridescent lights. 
Beyond the white crest, the purple line 
of mountains casts a prescient shadow 
over the rolling white line which ever 


beckons and invites. The jagged peaks 
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of the Jarilla Mountains stand in the 
south and east like some mighty pipe 
organ set to play a perpetual funeral 
dirge over the tragedies of the desert, and 
over to the west the long dark range of 
San Andreas looms implacable. The 
snow capped peak of the Sierra Blanca, 
higher than Pike’s Peak, but little known 
save to the cowboy and prospector and 
hunter, gleams in the northeast, and to- 
ward the east lies the Sacramento Range. 
Within the charmed circle of these moun- 
tains is the gray desert, containing one 
white spot of purity, the White Sands. 

The hills rise abruptly from the plain 
to an average height of thirty feet. Their 
substance is like a fine white powder, 
closely resembling cornmeal, yet with the 
round sparkling grain of granulated 
sugar. In ascending one of the hills, the 
feet sink deep yet one’may reach the 
summit without great effort. The track 
of feet leaves a mark in the sand, as 
though it were wet, yet the outer crust is 
perfectly dry. Underneath the sand is 
moist as it is on the seashore, and co- 
hesive, and out of this pure white soil 
small tufts of vegetation thrust vigorous 
heads. The chain of hills is thirty miles 
long and about ten miles wide and its 
area includes many alkali marshes and 
seeming lake beds. 








—man or beast may reach the summit without great effort. 











THE MOTHER OF CALIFORNIA 


By Arruur Norru 


An authoritative historical and geographical sketch of the little-known land of Lower 
California, by the only writer who has. ever explored the entire country, studied its history 


from original sources, and collected its traditions. 


This is the second of a series of articles by 


Mr. North on the little-known region of Northwest Mexico and Baja Caiifornia, the first, “On 
the Road to Guadalajara,” appearing in the October Sunsev. 


barren heights and cactus-clad 

mesas glow in the biting rays of 
an unobscured sun, where water-holes are 
accorded locations on the maps—and 
where, under the fluttering shade of 
fluted palm boughs, life becomes a siesta 
dream; a land great in its past—and 
lean in its present; a land where the 
rattlesnake and the sidewinder, the taran- 
tula and the scorpion multiply—and 
where sickness is unknown and five score 
years no uncommon span of life! A 
land of strange contradictions! A penin- 
sula whick to the Spanish Conquistadores 
was an island glittering in the azure web 
of romance, a land for which the padres 
gave their lives in fanatic devotion to 
the cross; a land rich in history, when 
the timbers of the Mayflower were yet 
trees in the forest—Baja California, once 
sought and guarded for her ores and her 
jewels, now a veritable terra incognita, 
slumbering, unnoticed, at the feet of her 
courted child, the great state of Califor- 
nia; Baja California, her romance nigh 
forgotten, her possibilities overlooked by 
enterprise—and by the statesmen of two 
republics, her condition, today, most 
tersely described in the words ascribed 
to President Diaz, “pobre Baja Califor- 
nia!” (Poor Lower California. ) 

Yet through three centuries her history 
throbs with a romantic ardor foreign to 
the usual cold record of succeeding 
events, and, of those earlier days when 
the world itself was young, the geologists, 
reading in her deep arroyos and rugged 
Sierras primeval events, relate most 
strange tales of mighty subterranean 
conflicts and of an island rising from 
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the sea and becoming a portion of a 
peninsula. Eventually a race of people 
came upon the peninsula and _ inscribed 
strange hieroglyphics on the bold cliffs; 
these people disappeared and the Indians 
took their place and multiplied into thou- 
sands, living the while in expectancy of 
the coming of mightier beings. They 
came, but they were not gods. In fact 
some of them were rather devils incarnate. 

It was in the year 1527 that Fernando 
Cortez, the great Spanish Captain- 
General, keen for further adventure and 
unsatiated by the wealth of the Monte- 
zumas, dispatched his kinsman, Alvara de 
Salvedra, from the port of Tehuantepec 
on the west coast of Mexico, with instruc- 
tions to discover, if possible, a route from 
New Spain to the recently discovered 
Spice Islands (now the Philippines) and 
also a strait supposed to exist somewhere 
to the northwest. Salvedra reached the 
Ladrones and later visited Mindanao, 
thrilling adventures marking his voyage; 
shortly thereafter he died at sea, and his 
expedition thereupon passed through a 
succession of misfortunes. 

Undaunted by this failure, Cortez in 
quick succession dispatched two exploring 
parties, one from Tehuantepec, the other 
from Zacatula. They accomplished 
nothing worthy of note. Ill-success to 
Cortez was an incentive to greater ef fort. 
In 1532 he dispatched Mendoza from 
Acapulco under instructions to make 
diligent search, among the islands and 
along the coast of New Spain, for that 
westerly island whence the courtiers of 
the Aztec Montezuma stated that their 
emperor had acquired much of his treas- 
ure, and which, from a current fable 
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concerning Amazonian warriors sup 
posedly there residing, was frequently 
termed Las Islas Amazones. 

And it is worthy of note that in the 
days of Cortez there was a widely read 
romance in which it was written that “On 
the right hand of the Indies there is an 
island called California, very near to the 
terrestrial paradise,” an island peopled 
by Amazons, and from this island, rather 
than “Ciguatan,” the name given by the 
Caciques of Colima to a treasure island 
in the west, or the Latin words “Calida 
fornax” (hot furnace), the peninsula 
acquired its name. Today, though the 
women of both Californias are famed for 
their vigor, there are no Amazons roam- 
ing through the land—but California is 
a greater name to conjure by even than 
in the days of the Caciques. 

Mendoza sailed northward- 
returned. Storms, treachérous natives, 
niutiny and starvation swallowed up 
master and crew alike, save only three 
poor survivors. ‘l'o Cortez there was no 
such word as failure; he was a great 
man. Early in 1522 he had written to 
“They tell me that 


and never 


the Spanish King: 
Ciguatan is an island inhabited by women 
without any men, although at certain 
times they are visited by men from the 
mainland, and if the women bear female 
children they are protected, but if males 


they are driven from society. They also 
tell me it is very rich in pearls and gold, 
respecting which I shall labor to obtain 
the truth, and give your majesty a full 
account of it.” The great captain was 
still determined to carry out his promise; 
accordingly, in the year 1533 he dis- 
patched another expedition, this time 
from Tehuantepec. ‘Two ships sailed 
forth, one under Diego Becerra with 
Kortun Ximenez as pilot, the second 
under Hernando Grijalvo with Martin de 
Costa as pilot; both captains had instruc- 
tions to search for Mendoza. Both 
failed—though Grijalvo reported the 
discovery of a mermaid and Becerra was 
murdered by Ximenez. This last-named 
rover, with the crew of his late captain, 
sailed westward, after his little venture 
in blood, and anchoring in a small bay 
on an unvisited coast, named the bay 
Santa Cruz—and became entitled to be 
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known as the first man to land on the 
shores of California. Incidentally, with 
some score of his mutinous men, he met 
retributive justice at the hands of the 
natives of California. 

By this time Cortez was out a fortune 
in gold from his various expeditions ; also, 
he had enemies in New Spain and at 
home yelping at his heels. In the year 
1535 he sailed to the west, in force, in 
search of the land where Ximenez met 
his death—and also, of the spot where the 
companions of the worthy pilot had found 
many pearls, for they had not returned to 
New Spain empty handed. Cortez was 
successful in his search; he found the 
Bay of Santa Cruz, plenty of pearls— 
and sufficient Indians to make the secur- 
ing of the pearls interesting. 

Today, Cortez is forgotten in the land; 
the Indians and the Spaniards have 
passed away, but the harbor, of which 
he took possession, in the name of the 
Crown of Spain, still glistens in all its 
ancient beauty; it is still famed for its 
pearls—-but now it is called the Bay of 
La Paz. 

About the time of this trip of Cortez, 
a new figure appeared, unexpectedly, in 
New Spain with tales to fire anew the 
ardor of the Conquistadores. Alvarez 
Nuifiez, Cabeza de Vaca, he of the cow’s 
head and a meteoric career in his em- 
peror’s army, had been wrecked on the 
Florida coast in the year 1527; by rapid 
turns he became slave and demi-god, suf- 
ferer and prince, for nine years he tasted 
every fate, his hundreds of comrades 
sinking into a handful, and in the year 
1536 he burst upon the horizon of New 
Spain by way of Culican in Sinaloa, ac- 
companied only by a few survivors, in- 
cluding a mulatto named Sebastian. 

Sebastian had not only seen a strange 
and unknown country, but in the paint 
shop of his imaginative mind he was 
enabled to add alluring color and detail 
to the scenes of those unknown northern 
wilds. One can picture the whites of his 
eyes rolling with deep mystery, as he 
told of gold, silver and precious stones, 
of the Seven Cities of Cibola and of King 
Tatarax, with long beard, bejeweled 
robes and wondrous palaces, who wor- 
shiped before a golden cross and rendered 
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obeisance to the image of the Queen of 
Heaven. A year later the worthy Friar 
Mareos de Noza, who had wandered in 
the country north of Mexico, returned to 
the Spanish settlements and in no wise 
allowed himself to be outdone by Sebas- 
tian in the matter of picturesque accounts 
of the northern wonders. Against these 
delightful tales the temperament and 
ardor of Conquistador and Padre were 
not proof, and in 1539, Cortez sent forth 
his last expedition in search of the 
regions of gold and silver and jewels, 
now supposed beyond a doubt to lie to 
the northwest. 

I'rancisco de Ulloa was in command, 
having with him three ships; he arrived 
in due time at what is known as the 
headwaters of the Gulf of California, 
and finding barren shores and turbulent 
waters straightway put about and sailed 
away to Colima where he repaired his 
vessels, and then continued on to the 
port of Santa Cruz on the Peninsula. 
Leaving Santa Cruz, late in the fall of 
1539, Ulloa sailed southward until he 
had breasted a high promontory, Cape 
San Lucas, rounding this he steered north- 
ward along the Pacific Coast. Indians, 
sickness and disaster visited the voyagers 
and no jewels or precious metals came in 
their path; neither did they stumble 
across any cities with golden pavement. 
The adventurous navigator seems to have 
sighted what is now known as Magdalena 
Bay, just south of the twenty-fifth par- 
allel and also Cedros Island off the 
twenty-eighth parallel; it was a fateful 
voyage for Ulloa as he never returned 
and only one of his vessels found her way 
back to Acapulco. Some idea of the 


southern outline of California had at last 
been acquired and the Gulf of California 
partially explored; furthermore, the 
latter now received a name, the “Sea of 
Cortez.” 

About this time Mendoza, the new 
Viceroy and the bitter rival of Cortez, 
dispatched a dual expedition to obtain 
knowledge concerning the wondrous 
country of the cheerful story-teller, 
Sebastian and that other worthy, Padre 
Marcos,-—and also, presumably to gather 
in a few bushel baskets of the jewels and 
to annex a few blocks of those golden 
paved _ streets. Francis Vasquez de 
Coronado commanded the land forces and 
Fernando de Alarcon the fleet. In the 
adventurers of the land forces Baja Cali- 
fornia has less concern than Alta Cali- 
fornia. 

Up the west coast of the Spanish 
Main Alarcon went, poking along, and 
finally, late in the summer of 1541, he 
sighted the headwaters of the Gulf. 
Doubtless, as an officer of Mendoza, he 
did not call it the Sea of Cortez; perhaps 
he was the one who christened it the 
Vermilion Sea. ‘When we were come,” 
he wrote, in his report, “to the flats and 
shoals the pilots and the rest of the 
company would have had us do as Cap- 
tain Ulloa did, and have returned back 
again. But because your lordship com- 
manded me that I should bring you the 
secret of the Gulf, I resolved that 
although I had known I should have lost 
the ships I should not have ceased for 
anything to have seen the head thereof 
* * * within a short time we found 
ourselves fast on the sands with all our 
three ships. Now it pleased God upon 
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the return of the flood that the ships 
came afloat, and so we went forward. 
* * * After this sort we came to the 
very bottom of the bay, where we found 
a mighty river which ran with so great a 
fury of a stream that we could hardly 
sail against it.” And small wonder the 
old rover found the sailing difficult for 
here the tide ascends full twelve leagues 
up the river, battling with the furious 
current of the mighty Colorado and pro- 
ducing a frightfully dangerous tidal 
bore, the lowest stage thereof being three 
feet and the highest seven times as great. 
However, the admiral went forward in a 
row boat, forcing his way up the river 
for seventy or eighty leagues, then, not 
meeting with the land forces of Coronado, 
he turned about and shortly sailed for 
Acapulco. 

In 1542 Juan Cabrillo, a noted Portu- 
guese mariner in the Spanish service, was 
sent forth by Mendoza with instructions 
t» continue beyond the limits of 
Ulloa’s voyage up the west coast of Cali- 
fornia. This most adventurous captain 
doubled Cape San Lucas, visited the 
Puerto de Magdalena (Bay of Magda- 
lena), Abreojos Punto, Zedros or Cedros 
Island, Viscaino Bay, Mal Abrigo or 
Punto de Canoas, above the twenty-ninth 
parallel, and Puerto de la Possesion, pre- 
sumably Las Virgenes Bay, near the 
thirtieth parallel; here he stopped for 
water and wood and from the Indians 
whom he met learned that people of his 
own kind were to be found five days’ 
journey to the eastward doubtless some 
of de Alarcon’s force. Sailing north- 
ward Cabrillo noted what is now Cape 
San Quentin, Puerto San Mateo, doubt- 
less the present Todos Santos Bay, and 
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continued on to the thirty-second parallel 
where he saw flocks of a strange kind of 
deer, with small horns, antelope, un- 
doubtedly. He even ventured still fur- 
ther northward beyond the regions of 
Baja California, though there is no 
record in his log how far north he pene- 
trated. 

Some twenty years later, Andreas 
Urdeneta, a sailor monk, steered a course 
northward from the Philippine Islands, 
finding favorable winds which brought 
his vessel of f what is now known as Cape 
Mendocino on the California coast; 
thence he sailed southward rounding 
Cape San Lucas and finally reaching 
Acapulco. After 1570, Spanish treasure 
ships sailed twice a year from Acapulco 
to the Philippine Islands, via the Island 
of Guam and the Ladrones, and made 
their return voyage along the course 
taken by Urdeneta. 

In 1587 Sir Thomas Cavendish, an 
English explorer and privateer with an 
itehing for all this good treasure, sighted 
Cape San Lucas and shortly thereafter 
captured the Spanish galleon, Santa Ana, 
with a delightful cargo of Chinese goods 
besides three million dollars worth of 
jewels, bullion and coin. Gratified by 
this comforting “find” Cavendish rested 
for a time in the Bay of San Bernarbe, 
a few miles east cf Cape San Lucas, 
whence he sailed for the Philippines, 
meeting almost immediately frightful 
storms which carried one of his vessels, 
the ‘Content,’ out of her course; she 
never was heard from again. Doubtless 
the cargo of the “Content,” the gold, 
silver and jewels are now scattered in 
the sands along the west coast of Baja 
California. 
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A brief quotation from the amiable 
captain’s report, rendered after his ar- 
rival at Plymouth in 1589, will provide 
a pleasing vista of maritime conditions 
in the sixteenth century: “I have,’ wrote 
the gentle Cavendish, “navigated along 
the coasts of Chili, Peru and Nova 
Spagna where I made great spoils; I 
burnt nineteen ships, small and great, 
and all the villages and towns I landed 
at I burnt and spoiled.” 

The wars of the Reformation in Eng- 
land and Holland were coincident with 
the sailing forth of many Dutch and 
Kinglish filibustering expeditions; these 
worthies traded with the Indians of Baja 
California for pearls; they smuggled 
through the ports of the Main; they lay 
close at Pichilingue and the adjacent 
Bay of Ventana, near the twenty-fourth 
parallel, and dashing forth raked fore 
and aft the Manila galleons, capturing 
their rich cargoes of silks, satins, spices, 
bullion, coin and jewels, not forgetting, 
in their haste, an occasional batch of 
pretty Sefioritas—for these were the 
wild times when life and death and 
romance and fighting mingled freely to- 
gether. 

Such presumptuous daring, however, 
awoke the resentment of their Spanish 
Majesties and the Viceroy of Mexico 
was directed to explore the coast of Cali- 
fornia and to found settlements, one near 
Cape San Lucas and the other somewhere 
immediately below Cape Mendocino. 
The purpose of their Majesties was, that 
the Manila galleons be assisted; that the 
western slope become an actual part of 
their Majesties’ domain; that the Catholic 
religion be extended among the Indians; 
that the “Straits of Annian” be located— 
they were said to pass through the land 
north of California and to come out 
near the New Foundland cod fisheries; 
and finally, primarily and all the time, 
that the rich country, supposedly exist- 
ing to the north, be made to yield its 
treasures to the crown. 

To carry out this manifold purpose, 
Sebastian Viscaino was sent forth from 
Acapulco with three vessels. He visited 
the port of Santa Cruz, to which he gave 
the present name of La Paz, and then 
returned to the main land, again sailing 
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forth in 1602. On this last voyage he 
visited the bays of Magdalena, San Bar- 
tolome, Las Virgenes, San Quentin, 
Colnett and Todos Santos. On his return 
to» Mexico and to Spain, Viscaino was 
treated with high honor, but his sugges- 
tions concerning a further voyage and a 
more complete exploration were received 
with so much of the procrastinating spirit 
which has accursed Spain and Spanish 
methods that death interposed and cut 
off the explorer before the Hidalgos 
were prepared to send him forth again. 
Over one hundred and fifty years were 
to elapse before there were any further 
explorations along the western coast of 
California. 

In 1616, four years before the ‘“‘May- 
flower” sighted Plymouth, Don Juan 
Iturbi cruised about the Gulf and ac- 
quired pearls near La Paz. Sixteen years 
later Francisco Ortega made a similar 
voyage. These surely were “the good old 
days” for their history seems to deal, 
mainly, with such romantic subjects as 
the royal strong box, rich galleons, silver 
dobes, gold doubloons, bags of pearls, 
pieces of eight, silks and satins, hangers 
and .jack boots. 

In the year 1683, Admiral Isidro 
Otondo y Antillon sailed from the 
Spanish Main, accompanied by Padres 
Juan Copart, Kino and Gomi, of the 
Jesuit Brotherhood, and clothed with a 
royal warrant for colonizing the country. 
He made a brief visit but returned again 
the following winter and anchored in the 
Bay of San Bruno, near the twenty- 
sixth parallel. From here he sent a party 
into the interior. The three Padres ac- 
cempanied this expedition. The party 
traveled fifty leagues northwest to a level 
stretch above a river and, as they doubt- 
less over-estimated the distance, it is 
probable that they halted on the table 
lands above the Arroyo of Purisima. 
After this expedition Otondo returned to 
the Main; soon after he made a short 
visit to San Bruno and then again re- 
turned to Mexico. 

Over one hundred and fifty years had 
now elapsed since the voyages of Cortez 
to California and all attempts of Spain 
to occupy the country had resulted in 
disastrous failures, and the Spanish 
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Government, discouraged by its costly 
and unremunerative expeditions, decided 
to delegate the task of colonizing the 
country. With this end in view, they 
turned to the Company of Jesus, a Roman 
Catholic Society, founded in France by 
Ignatius Loyola, a century and a half 
earlier. 

The French explorers of the New 
World were brave men and tactful with 
the natives. The English settlers were 
more aggressive than the French, cer- 
tainly less tactful. In later generations 
the American frontiersmen and trappers 
became noted as the embodiments of 
personal courage, and occasionally they 
were diplomatic with the Indians. The 
Jesuits, who entered the missionary field 
in California, however, were possessed 
ot the tact of the French explorers, the 
persistency of the English settlers and 
the diplomacy and bravery of the Ameri- 
can frontiersmen. Of this even a Low 
Church heretic can become thoroughly 
convinced by traveling through the wild- 
ernesses of Baja California and observ- 
ing the works and studying the history of 
the Jesuits. 

The Spanish Government had made 
no mistake in its choice and it showed 
further wisdom in placing Padre Juan 
Maria Salvatierra, a native of Milan of 
noble parentage and ancient Spanish de- 
scent, in full charge of the occupation of 
California. In the history of the Cali- 
fornians his name must take rank with 
that of Fernando Cortez; for the priest 
developed what the Conqueror had discov- 
ered. 

On the main land Salvatierra was to 
have the active assistance of Padre Kino. 
Padre Juan Ugarte, a man of exception- 
able ability and shrewdness as well as 
piety, volunteered to assist both on the 
peninsula and the main land. Various 
pious individuals at once subscribed funds 
for the support of the new undertaking; 
these contributions were the foundation 
of the Fundo Piedoso de California, or 
Pious Fund. Finally, on the 5th of Feb- 


ruary, 1697, the Spanish Viceroy. Conde 
de Montezuma, granted a license, empow- 
ering Salvatierra and Kino to undertake 
the conversion of the Californias on two 
conditions: first, that it should be at 
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their own expense; and second, that the 
country should be taken possession of in 
the name of the King of Spain. Manage- 
ment, routine, and policy were left in the 
hands of the Padres. 

On the 15th day of October, 1697, 
Padre Salvatierra, with the magnificent 
escort of six soldiers, landed on the east 
coast of the peninsula and said mass. 
The following day, after anchoring at 
the Bay of San Bruno, they made a 
permanent landing. And for seventy 
years thereafter the Society of Jesus con- 
trolled California; that seventy years 
represents the era of Baja California’s 
greatest activity and greatest prosperity. 
Before the newcomers stretched a wide 
plain running back a few leagues to the 
mighty cliffs and peaks of a range of 
rugged mountains which they christened 
the Sierra Gigantea; the general height 
of the range was over five thousand feet 
above the sea level. The soil of the 
plain was fairly good, and Indians, fresh 
water and a sea port were in close prox- 
imity with one another. 

Writers have concurred in the belief 
that Salvatierra at once began the con- 
struction of a mission, and at the same 
time many of them named Loreto, situated 
several leagues south of the San Bruno 
landing, as the first mission. The 
Spanish historian Lassepus designates 
San Juan Londa, situated on the plain 
near San Bruno Bay as the first mission 
and dates Loreto in the following year. 
Since good old Padre Venegas wrote his 
chronicles of Baja California, a century 
and a half ago, the historians of that 
country, as has ever been the wont of 
historians, have cheerfully contradicted 
one another and located places about the 
peninsula with a pepper box of geographi- 
cal ignorance. Apparently neither Clavi- 
jero, Venegas, or any of the later histor- 
ians ever visited Baja California, cer- 
tainly they did not study the interior of 
the peninsula; therefore, where these 
worthies differ, or where their accounts 
are at variance with the ruins or geogra- 
phy of the country, this chronicle will 
follow, independently, the ruins and 
geography, paying such attention as shall 
be reasonable to the traditions of the 
natives. 
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ARROYO OF PURISIMA, PROBABLY FIRST SEEN BY THE SPANIARDS IN 1686 


Today there may be seen ancient stone 
ruins at a place still known as San Juan, 
situated four leagues north of Loreto and 
near San Bruno Bay, and here the old 
Mexicans and Indians say the first Mis- 
sion was located. Visiting both Loreto 
and San Juan in 1867, Prof. William 
Gabb, the American scientist, rather ir- 
reverently wrote: “The story runs, that 
the Padres were on their way to this place 
(San Juan), which had been prepared 
beforehand when, as they reached the 
present site of Loreto, the mule that was 
bearing the image of the Virgin, miracu- 
lously stwmbled and fell, throwing the 
image to the ground. This event was ac- 
cepted as an intimation of the Virgin’s 
desire to locate there, which was accord- 
ingly done. From a comparison of the 
localities, I am inclined to think that she 
or the mule showed bad taste, but tastes 
differ.” And in view of the large and, 
ir the rainy season, dangerous arroyo 
beside the Loreto Mission site, the 
traveler can but agree with the irreverent 
professor. 

But San Juan Londa was merely 
temporary. It was Loreto that was per- 
manent; Loreto that was important, that 
was to become great and _ historical. 
Lorento, situate on the Gulf coast in 
lutitude twenty-six north, longitude 111°, 
21’ west of Greenwich, was to become 
the capital of the Californias, and Our 
Lady of Loreto was to become the benefi- 
cent guardian of California and _ her 
Missions. The very name was dear to 
every Padre for it came from the city 
of Loreto near sacred Rome. Let the 
date of 1698 be appended to the founding 
of Loreto. 


Soon Ugarte joined Salvatierra. As- 
sisted by the “army” and the well-dis- 
posed Indians, the Padres erected at 
Loreto a chapel—they called it an 
Iglesia or church, a storehouse and resi- 
dence quarters or barracks; an arsenal 
and ‘“‘government house’ were constructed 
subsequently; from the first the quarters 
of Padre and soldier were near together, 
the distant presidio being a later Alta 
California arrangement. Reading of 
these doings, the advance of the Padres 
seems tranquil and ordinary, and yet only 
through their tact, fervor and energy was 
any progress possible. The Indians were 
treacherous; there was no one to inter- 
pret their language; only by extreme 
diplomacy and patience was open and 
continual warfare averted. The Padres 
tactfully began by instructing the chil- 
dren, in return they learned the dialect 
from the little ones. In these modern 
days of scofting, it is amusing and almost 
pathetic to read of the unquestioning 
faith of the Padres; the Indian, crouch- 
ing behind a viznaga and drawing an 
arrow in his bow, had the devil to assist 
him in sighting at a Padre while the 
yellow-jacket, that chanced to buzz in 
the archer’s face and upset his aim, was 
sent by Our Lady of Loreto. 

Nor were the Indians and ignorance of 
their language the only draw-backs. The 
newcomers had no great supply of pro- 
visions and what there was had to be 
shared with the hungry Indians to obtain 
their good will and their services. There 
were no maturing crops ready for early 
harvest, and the country itself was not 
promising. No oaks, no:pines, no syca- 
mores cast inviting shadows during the 
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hot days; close against the shore line 
there were a few tall palms, in the ar- 
royos the mesquite grew—with its scanty 
shade and sharp thorns, and the slender 
palo blanco with its ashen bark; great 
cerdones were to be seen in every direc- 
tion, raising their stalwart branches sky- 
ward, fluted, thorny, barren of all leaves 
and giving such a narrow shade; the 
viznaga, a barrel-shaped cactus, stocky, 
green, fluted, covered with fish-hook like 
thorns, spotted the plains but not a 
branch reached out from its armored 
body; the black pithaya were there in 
great nuimbcrs, their snake-like limbs, 
armed with thorny needles, sullenly 
blocking the way of the traveler; the 
sweet pithaya, tall, graceful and refresh- 
ingly green grew in great numbers, but 
it, also, had thorns in place of leaves, and 
though, in the late summer season, it 
produced a wondrous fruit, it furnished 
little shade; and over all the plains and 
down in the arroyos, in serried ranks 
grew the cholla, most provoking of the 
cactus tribe; its branches, composed of 
various sections each an inch in diameter, 
two or three inches in length and covered 
with thorns both great and small, stood 
ready to loose these armored sections 
upon the venturesome traveler who dared 
to seek a passage through their midst. 
It was a wild land. 

But the Padres were undiscouraged by 
surroundings, they had come to conquer 
and they did not pause with the small 
foundation at San Juan Londa and the 
more substantial establishment at Loreto 
as the sum of their work in the closing 
years of the seyenteenth century. Salva- 
tierra was a man of system and as such 
he found time not only for laboring about 
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MISSION DOORWAY AT LORETO 


the Missions and among the Indians but 
also for writing letters of encouragement 
to friends and brothers on the Spanish 
Main and in Europe; and he made time 
for exploring the country with a view to 
further foundations. Immediately south 
of Loreto lies Puerto Escondido, a land- 
lecked bay, for all the world like a beauti- 
ful lake; this bay the Padres found ex- 
tremely useful and Salvatierra, noting 
what he thought was a favorable site for 
a Mission a few leagues south therefrom, 
in January, 1699, proceeded to establish 
on said site, the Mission of San Juan 
Bautista de Malibat—Lignig, the Indians 
called it. Malibat, however, was at no 
time successful, and in 1721 was absorbed 
in the newer Mission of Nuestra Sejiora 
de los Dolores, more generally known as 
Dolores del Sur, and established in said 
year on the Gulf coast some thirty odd 
leagues further southward. 

In the fall of the year 1697 Padre 
Francisco Maria Piccolo, a_ highly 
educated native of Sicily and a staunch 
friend of Salvatierra joined the latter at 
Loreto, and having heard of a large 
Indian settlement in a deep valley some 
distance to the southwest of Loreto, he 
made an arduous journey in search of the 
spot, a journey which well exemplifies the 
difficulties under which the Padres 
labored through their ignorance of the 
Indian dialects. Padre Piccolo thought 
the rancheria was termed “La Vigge’’; 
“Vigge’” to the Indians meant “moun- 
tains”; in consequence, while the Padre 
persistently inquired of each new body of 
Indians whom he met the way to La 
Vigge, their directions merely ied him 
to new mountain peaks. He has the 
fervid sympathy of anyone who seeks 
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directions in the interior of the penin- 
sula in these days, for even now the native 
gracefully waves his hands across a vista 
of three points of the compass and 
murmurs, “‘Over there.”” Whether Piccolo 
went from Loreto by the trail known as 
los Parros (The Wild Grapes) or by 
Chuenca and thence up the arroyos of 
Santa Cruz, Las Palmas and San Xavier 
he found rough traveling; for the gorge 
of Los Parros, though most beautiful to 
behold, is frightfully rocky and given to 
precipitous passes and the Chuenca way 
is equally bad; it is small wonder that 
the good father eventually had to dis- 
mount and make his way forward on 
foot. He found the rancheria, however, 
and early in 1699 founded the Mission 
of San Francisco Xavier de Vigge in 
latitude 25°, 52’ north, longitude 111°, 
33° west,* and being in the midst of 
lofty, rock-covered mountains eight 
leagues southwest of Loreto. 

The old chroniclers say that the site of 
San Xavier was thrice changed, they give 
nv definite locations to the different sites. 
Today at San Xavier, a beautiful stone 
cathedral raises high aloft its belfry 
and its spives; cut in the stone above the 
lintels of the door is the date 1751, and 
the natives who live in one of the arched 
rooms where once the Padres resided, will 
tell the traveler that this noble structure 
was thirty years in course of construction 
and that the stone ruins immediately to 
the east were the earlier Mission; the 
wrinkled Indians, who live in huts near 
by, verify these statements. If the 
Note.—In this sketch coast geographical locations 
re taken from the United States Hydrographic re- 
ports hereinafter mentioned; latitude and longitude 


of interior places have been personally approximated; 
in no case does the writer give the seconds either of 
nN. 
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latitude or longitude. 


traveler will journey some four leagues 
down the arroyo keeping the trail that 
leads to the rancho Jesus Maria, noting 
closely the rabbit and cattle trails lead- 
ing off to his right, he may perchance 
catch a glimpse of a great stone corral 
hidden away by the brush; if his curi- 
osity takes him from the camino to ex- 
amine this corral, he will find near it a 
small and most ancient Mission church, 
seventy-five feet in length by fifteen in 
breadth, rearing itself full twenty-five 
feet among the giant cardones; within 
he will find two rooms and a ruined altar; 
growing trees have ripped open the roof, 
but the cut stone walls have withstood 
time and earthquakes. Other stone build- 
ings are a few yards away, also a mag- 
nificent irrigating cistern, full seventy 
feet square and six feet deep, with a 
stone aqueduct to supply and another to 
take away the water; stone steps lead 
down to the bottom of the cistern. Of 
the few people who live in this wilderness, 
many are not even aware of the existence 
of these ruins but those that are unite in 
giving to them an antiquity greater than 
that of San Xavier. They refer to it as 
the Mission of La Presentacion, but as no 
such Mission was cecorded by the chroni- 
clers it would seem as though “Presenta- 
cion” might be the first and most ancient 
site and Mission of San Francisco de 
Vigge, erected in the year of Our Lord, 
1699. Near all the sites of San Xavier 
there is an abundance of water and some 
few acres of level land, and around the 
present Mission are immense orange and 
lemon trees, fine limes and olives, many 
pomegranates, and fields where peas and 
garabanzas, beans and wheat, corn and 
sugarcane thrive most wondrously. 
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HILE it may hardly 
be said that there is a 
“boom” in the Philip- 
pines at the present 
time, yet there is a 
prospect that within 
the next three to five 
vears there will have 
commenced a general 
development through- 
out the archipelago. 
Early in May last 
about forty surveyors, 
engineers and sub- 
‘ontractors arrived in 

Manila preparatory to active construction 

work on the railroads, bids for some of 

which have been approved by the Gov- 
ernment. The completion of these rail- 
roads with their improved transportation 
facilities will be among the industrial 
causes that will doubtless contribute more 
to the industrial advance of the Philip- 
pines than has yet occurred in all the 
three hundred years’ occupancy by the 

Spanish. 

Today in the Philippines there is a 
far greater development than is indicated 
by reports from the archi- 
pelago. But it is being under- 
taken in a characteristically 
unobtrusive manner. There is 
hardly a district in,the habit- 
able Christian regions where 
you will not learn of several 
Americans being engaged in 
farming, lumbering, mining or 
some industrial pursuit. Taken 
in the aggregate, they number 
many hundreds. Then, too, 
there are some large companies 
that are operating quite exten- 
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PHILIPPINE PROSPECTS 


CHANCES IN THE ISLANDS FOR YOUNG MEN 


By Hamivron Wricut 


sively. The individual Americans now 


engaged in agriculture, trade and 
industrial enterprises throughout the 


islands are young men. Their numbers 
are composed almost exclusively of for- 
mer members of the volunteer and regular 
armies who have served out their enlist- 
ment and have concluded to remain, and 
of former civil government employes. I 
know of only one American farmer who 
has gone to the Philippines with a view 
of engaging in agriculture there. 

Many of the large American com- 
panies however, were organized in the 
United States with the purpose of enter- 
ing the Philippines. 

The extent to which Americans indus- 
trially engaged have penetrated is really 
surprising. As an instance, in the re- 
mote Davao district, Mindanao, around 
Davao Bay, there are between forty and 
fifty Americans who are raising hemp. 
General Wood has lent encouragement to 
those intending to settle. Some of the 
plantations are already producing. One 
plantation near Davao is owned by four 
yeung Americans, two of whom remain 
constantly upon the property, while the 
other two are contributing from 
their salaries earned elsewhere, 
until the plantation shall come 
into bearing. The coming of 
Americans and others’ with 
modern methods of agriculture 
constitutes perhaps the greatest 
benefit that could be conferred 
upon the people of the Philip- 
pines. The Filipino Chamber 
of Commerce, composed en- 
tirely of Filipino business men. 
believe in the encouragement of 


settner Capital not bent upon ruthless 
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exploitation of the people, but seriously 
desiring to develop the almost inexhaust- 
ible agricultural wealth of the country. 
So does General Wood, and so do hun- 
dreds of others, who have seen the good 
already accomplished through those stimu- 
lating, practical object lessons given to 
every native who sees “how the Americans 
do things.” The Filipino sees how the 
American lives and his family demand a 
better living. I recall Mr. King, a col- 
ored man, a graduate of Booker T. 
Washington’s Tuskegee Institute, for- 
merly of the 49th U. S. Volunteers. He 
lives in the Cagayan valley; is a prac- 
tical blacksmith, horse-shoer and wagon 
maker. He has done something for him- 
self in accumulating a good many thou- 
sand pesos worth of wagons, horses, 
mules, carabao and land, but he has done 
even more for his locality in educating 
the people as to industrial methods. And 
this practical education is going on almost 
everywhere. On the east coast of Min- 
danao, a_ region practically unknown, 
where few Americans have ever gone un- 
less sent on Government work, there are 
several Americans starting plantations. 
In the northern islands the number of 
Americans engaged in agriculture and 
business is much larger. 

Take a directory of Manila and look 
through the list of Americans engaged in 
business; pick out the well-to-do men. 
You will find that hardly one of them had 
wealth when he came to the Philippines 
seven or eight years ago. Some who were 
privates in the army are considered to 
have amassed a hundred thousand to two 
hundred thousand dollars. The various 
professions are well represented. Among 
the few attorneys whom the writer hap- 
pens to know there is Allison D. Gibbs, 
a former private in the Colorado Volun- 
teers. Mr. Gibbs has been in the Philip- 
pines about seven years. He has made a 
comfortable fortune there. Joseph N. 
Wolfson was a private in a Louisiana 
volunteer regiment. Like Mr. Gibbs, Mr. 
Wolfson has acquired a large golden nest 
egg solely through the practice of the 
legal profession. With his dog, his 
monkey, his automobile and the “Elk’s 
Club,” Mr. Wolfson manages to pass his 
spare time happily. Major T. S. Harti- 
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gan is still another successful attorney ; 
in fact almost all the attorneys, it is said, 
are doing well. Business enterprise, too, 
has been rewarded. Frank L. Clark 
came to Manila without a cent. Today 
the Clark restaurant in Manila is one of 
the public rendezvous of the town. 
Everybody goes to “Clark’s.” It is the 
fountain head of seductive sodas, juicy 
beefsteaks, friendly gossip and joyful 
amenities. When Mr. Clark first came to 
the Philippines, like the great Alexander 
Metchnikof, who in his youth peddled 
cakes to Frederick the Great, young Clark 
peddled pies to the great American army. 
Another young man who came to the 
Philippines with no capital, but courage, 
is George C. Sellner, who has the time 
and money to sojourn in Paris once 
in a while. Mr. Sellner formerly lived in 
Omaha, Nebraska. He was _ visiting 
friends in Honolulu when along came a 
transport with Nebraska troops. His 
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chums insisted that Sellner should accom- 
pany them. He did. Mr. Sellner is pub- 
lisher of the Manila “Times” and the 
Manila ‘American,’ and owns a great 
deal of real estate in the City of Manila. 
When Frederick O’Brien, the successful 
publisher of the Manila “Cable News,” 
left the United States it was as corre- 
spondent; his mission was to open up the 
taciturn oyster of the Orient and disclose 
the opportunities to the readers of a New 
York commercial daily. These were so 
alluring that Mr. O’Brien took his own 
advice. At one time he was a reporter on 
the San Francisco “Chronicle.” 

These Americans over in the islands do 
not need much of our pity for the awful 
hardships and discomforts with which a 








A PICTURESQUE HEMP DISTRICT IN SOUTHERN LUZON WHICH WILL BE TRAVERSED. BY ONE OF THE RAILWAY 
SYSTEMS PROJECTED BY THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


sympathetic public surrounds them. As 
a rule they have a fairly easy time. After 
the East “gets hold” of them they miss 
it when they go. A man who in_ the 
United States would live in a_ stuffy 
boarding-house room finds himself able 
to live in a big, low-ceilinged dwelling 
with numberless servants, all of which 
ccsts exceedingly little. There is a “boy” 
to bring the hardy pioneer tea when he 
wakes up, another to prepare a shower 
bath, while a third, who has properly 
whitened his boots, helps him dress. If 
he lives in the previnces where labor is 
less expensive, some of his boys will even 
do odd jobs after school hours gratis, so 
they may attend the public schools. Often 
the pioneer breakfasts tardily, and he 
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calls for his riding horse or his driving 
liorse and carromata (two-wheeled gig). 
‘hen short hours of work and an after- 
noon siesta, then the club or lawn tennis, 
dinner at 8:30 to 9:30, and long chatting 
afterwards. 

Castle Brothers, Wolf & Sons, im- 
porters of American machinery, and 
exporters of Philippine products, do an 
annual business crowding the million dol- 
lar mark, and, it is said, are making 
enormous’ profits. Mr. Leowenstein, 
manager of the firm, was formerly a 
well-known San Francisco merchant. He 
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Manila Street Railway and_ Electric 
Lighting Company, is perhaps the best 
paid man in the Philippines. Some of 
the Manila newspapers have stated his 
salary to be equal to that of the President 
of the United States. This company 
controls about forty-five miles of street 
railway in the City of Manila. Although 
a little under $3,500,000 was actually 
invested in the Manila street railway, the 
enterprise is paying interest on $5,000,- 
000 of bonds that are issued and the re- 
mainder is stocks. The total issue of 
which is $5,000,000 of which a large part 












receives a salary believed to be $25,000 
a year. The J. G. White Company, of 
Detroit, which is now constructing some 
of the railway systems that are to be built 
under the supervision of the Insular 
Government has prospered enormously. 
The National Hardware Company has 
dealt extensively in Philippine hemp, the 
exports of which in 1905 amounted to 
$21,750,000. This company has had 
success in introducing modern agricul- 
tural and other implements. Richard M. 
Laffin, manager and vice-president of the 
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has been disposed of, and at this writing 
is selling at about 72. This road is 
almost entirely supported by Filipino 
traffic. It is operated entirely by Fili- 
pino motormen and conductors. 

The Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Company 
besides doing extensive construction work 
maintains a great rock quarry at Mari- 
vales, near the mouth of Manila Bay. 
Here they have had many times, as many 
as eight hundred men employed. The 
employes of the company live in a village 
on the colony plan, and are provided with 
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school houses, churches, band stands, 
stores, cockpits, and homes. The work- 
ers always stay with the company and 
are satisfied. 

Among the foreign banks of the Philip- 
pines is the International Banking Corpo- 
ration; the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation; the Spanish Bank 
and the chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China. As a rule the banks in 
the Orient do an exchange rather than an 
industrial business. Among the large 
shipping concerns are Smith, Bell & 
Company, and Walter Barnes & Com- 
pany; probably mostly of American and 
English capital. As a whole, Spanish, 
Filipino and Chinese capital control the 
bulk of the commercial life. But the 
American influence has brought more 
modern methods than all others combined. 
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B. L. Cadwallader, who has amassed 
a competence in the lumber business, 
operating under the firm name of The 
Bb. L. Cadwallader Company, owns one 
of the largest lumber mills in Manila. 
Probably the largest agricultural under- 
taking by American capital is that inaug- 
urated in the Cagayan Valley of northern 
Luzon, by the Philippine Plantation 
Company. T. H. Goodman, formerly 
general passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company, is president of this 
organization. Upon its partition among 
the heirs this company purchased the 
famous Hacienda Calabbacao belonging 
to the Maguidad estate. The hacienda 
censists of 44,000 acres upon which some 


modern buildings have already been 
erected. It harvested a considerable crop 
this year. Lieutenant Schermerhorn, 


manager of the plantation, expects to 
have more land in tobacco next year. 

While the greatest wealth of the Philip- 
pines lies in agriculture, and while there 
are fifty Americans engaged in agricul- 
ture to every one interested in mining, 
yet there are some promising mining 
regions in the Philippines, notably, the 
Benguet region of northern Luzon, the 
island of Masbate and the coal measures 
of Bataan Island, where the Insular 
Government is largely interested. 

In Skagway, Alaska, eight years ago, 
A. Heise heard of ‘mining in Masbate 
from the second mate of a ““windjammer.” 
Mr. Heise came to Masbate in May, 191, 
and with some Boston capitalists who had 
been interested with him in Alaska, he 
organized the Philippine Mining Com- 
pany. This company has three large 
dredgers of the Croville type on the 
ground. ‘Two of them arrived only last 
April. All told they represent a net 
expenditure of $325,000 (gold). F. H. 
Kimball, the engineer in charge, is work- 
ing 1200 yards of gravel per day, averag- 
ing 42 cents (gold) per yard. Through 
buying of deeds and titles the company has 
secured about four hundred acres of this 
land. Another concern, the Oriental and 
Masbate Mining Company, composed of 
Pittsburg men, is working in placer gold 
or. the same island, one dredger now work- 
ing costs them about $110,000 (gold). 
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This company has four hundred and ten 
acres of gold dredger land. The Philip- 
pine American Company, has expended 
$68,000 (gold) and have been working 
their claims about four years and a half, 
being pioneers in the field. The managers 
seem confident that they will do well for, 
ihey say, they have never drawn a cent 
wages. They have thirteen quartz claims 
and eight hundred acres of placer ground. 
A five-stamp mill is running on the prop- 
erty and a forty-stamp mill has been 
ordered. The ore is treated with a free 
milling and amalgamating process and 
runs about $11.40 a ton. During a recent 
twenty-seven days’ run the mill turned 
out $3,186 gold. This mill pays its labor 
30 cents gold a day and food. It burns 
wood at $2 a cord. The miners state that 
two of their natives will accomplish more 
than one white man. The wages of two 
natives will amount to less than $1 gold 
while that of a white man will amount to 
#2.50 per day gold, and the cost of food 
for the natives is almost nothing. The 
Cogren Mining Company has a ten-stamp 
mill, and the Philippine Mining, Power 
& Development Company, which have 
four quartz claims, will also build a ten- 
stamp mill. The Goldbug Mining Com- 
pany has ordered, it is said, a ten-stamp 
mill and two Huntington rolling mills. 
The Buena Vista Mining Company has 
ordered a twenty-stamp mill. There are 
also about thirty American prospectors’ 
in the Masbate field. 

The gold deposits in the Benguet 
region of northern Luzon are found in a 
solid formation of granite dike three- 
quarters of a mile in width, which cuts 
through the islands northeast and south- 
west. While most of the ore in the 
islands is very low grade the Americans 
feel confident they will be able to make 
a reasonable profit upon working it, and 
some of them are now doing this. The 
writer has only mentioned a very few 
among the many enterprises in which 
Americans are engaged. 

A genuine western boom, with its liveli- 
ness and bustle, based upon the accession 
of a large new producing and consuming 
population and an unusual output of some 
of the world’s staple products, is probably 
unknown to the tropics. The tremendous 
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THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL, AT TUGUEGARAO 


expansion of the hemp industry during 
the last seven years until it has reached 
an annual production of $25,000,000 
gold, was so distributed over the hemp 
country (which, by the way, is now 
limited to a comparatively small area) 
ard was conducted in such a matter-of- 
fact way, that it caused almost no com- 
ment among the shippers, and indeed did 
not appreciably raise the value of the 
hemp land. 

What Americans have already done is 
no measure for the opportunities for 
Americans in the Philippines. For gene- 
rations the Spanish in the islands (and 
they are indeed a delightful people) 
have made tremendous profits in agricul- 
ture and trading, and have amassed vast 
fortunes by methods that to the average 
American seem dilatory, costly, inefficient 
and inconceivably primitive for a civilized 
people. The Germans, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, and some English have been en- 
gaged in industrial and commercial pur- 
suits for years. They have kept on doing 
business successfully despite the rumors 
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of war, famine and pestilence that about 
ever so often run their cycles through the 
American press. 

The question is often asked, “Can a 
man maintain his health and vigor in 
the Philippines?’ Yes, he can if he 
pays attention to hygiene and the rules of 
right living. The Spanish have lived in 
the islands for generations and have 
maintained their health and vigor. The 
question resolves itself more as to whether 
the American is willing to live in the 
tropics at all. The Spanish, German, 
English and French go to the tropics for 
great numbers of years, perhaps for a 
lifetime. It is often said that we Ameri- 
cans are not good colonizers. Many 
Americans in the Philippines are proving 
this to be a mistaken theory. I recall one 
man, a Philippine “boomer,” a genuine 
enthusiast. He is Major George P. 
Ahern, director of the Insular Bureau of 
Forestry, who will shortly reach his re- 
tirement. Instead of returning to America 
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to spend his competence, Major Ahern 
expects to settle down in the islands for 
the rest of his life. 

No general statement can be made of 
the climate of the Philippines that will 
not be subject to innumerable exceptions. 
The islands are often said to be all in 
the tropics, yet there is a great variation 
of climate. Perhaps there is no more 
healthy tropical climate in the world. 
The writer traveled in the interior of the 
islands for five months, covering 1800 
miles on horseback and by rivers, and 
was not sick a day, in fact I never felt 
in better health in my life. 

There are probably few legitimate 
enterprises in the United States in which 
a man can amass so rapidly with a similar 
expenditure of time, money, energy and 
brains as he can in the Philippines. This 
may seem a tremendous claim but it is 
borne out by the success of various men. 
It possesses but one qualification and 
that is that one is constitutionally able to 
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live in the tropics and that 
he does not succumb to the 
many temptations that beset 
the pioneer in the frontier 
country in his idle moments. 

Money in the Philippines 
brings as much as twenty to 
fifty per cent per annum. 
Although the rates of inter- 
est sometimes run lower than 
this, still twenty per cent is a 
good average figure, and very 
frequently cash commands 
a higher premium. Senator 
Newlands, of Nevada, is 
pushing forward the project 
of an agricultural bank to be 
opened by the Government 
to relieve the situation. 

Among the opportunities 
for Americans in the Philip- 
pines sugar, tobacco, lumber, 
hemp, and _ transportation 
lines offer the greatest op- 
portunities for large capital ; 
while hemp, copra, rice 
mills, coffee, cacao, allspice 
and mining offer greatest 
promise to individuals or 
small concerns. 
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MR. SMITH, THE AMERICAN 
TEACHER AT BAYOMBONG, 
IN THE HEART OF LUZON 
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The further development 
of the islands will tremend- 
ously increase the demands 
for American machinery, 
everywhere recognized the 
best in the world, American 
patented goods, many food 
stuffs and many manufac- 
tured articles, such as shoes, 
windmills, buggies, wagons, 
spades, shovels, looms, dyna- 
mos, water wheels, plows 
and many other of the 
primary necessities of an 
industrial life. Manila will 
undoubtedly become _ the 
shipping center and clearing 
house of the Fast. The har- 
bor is ample and is provided 
with wharves and warehouses 
where goods can be received 
and stered till ordered by the 
merchants of China, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the 
Indies. And Manila has the 
added advantage for Ameri- 
cans of being on American 
soil, and guarded by the flag 
of commercial progress and 
freedom. 


A SOLDIER’S SONG 


Stern Death grants no reprieve 


By Curtis Hippen Pace 


Then let us live! 





Stern Death no prayer can move— 


Then let us love! 


Swift Death may come ere light— 


Love me tonight. 


Stern, swift, my wooing is 


To rival his. 
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THE CALIFORNIA COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


By Hersert D. Crory 


Jditor of the New York Architectural Record 


HE country house in California is 

a young and_ tender plant, 

which, like many another Ameri- 
can architectural sprig, is full of life 
and promise. The soil is rich, the air 
is kindly, and the need is great. But 
the promise of its future is clouded by 
the fact that it has as yet no sufficiently 
salient tendency to grow in one fruitful 
direction. Its energy is partly dissi- 
pated by the divided counsels which de- 
termine its growth, and Californians will 
do well to bear in mind that they have 
less excuse for miscellaneous  experi- 
ments in the kind of country house they 
build than have their fellow countrymen 
in the East. So far as the East is con- 
cerned one could hardly give good rea- 
sons for asserting that a man ought to 
build any one kind of country house, be- 
cause so much would depend upon the 
neighborhood in which he had happened 
to buy his land. The bare cold New 
England hill pastures call for a building 
differing essentially from the house which 
one would like to see erected on the flat 
sandy plains of Long Island, or in the 
folds of the rich highly-cultivated, and 


deeply wooded landscape round about 
Philadelphia. Moreover in the East and 
in the Middle West, there is at the present 
time no one style of country house, for 
which any peculiar authority can be right- 
fully claimed. Californians, on the other 
hand, have inherited and have partly 
accepted such a style—a style which has 
some authority because it is both local and 
appropriate; and its peculiar property 
consists just in the fact of its adaptability 
tothe California countryside. The coun- 
try in California with all its variety, pos- 
sesses in its arable parts certain ad- 
mirable and uniform characteristics 
which invite the building of a particular 
sort of house, and inasmuch as this sort 
of house has already been built to a 
certain extent upon local soil, Cali- 
fornians are in the fortunate position of 
having good reasons for remaining faith- 
ful to a simple and comparatively familiar 
style of country house. 

It will, I am afraid, immediately occur 
to some of my readers that the style to 
which I refer is that of the Missions; but 
such is not the case. The Mission archi- 
tecture was ecclesiastical rather than 
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domestic; and the attempts which have 
hitherto been made to adapt the pecul- 
iarities of the Mission style to the design 
of contemporary American houses have 
been almost wholly grievous in their 
effects. The Missions contained in their 
architecture much that was beautiful and 
memorable; but they also contained much 
that was rudimentary and in bad pro- 
portion. If one wishes to disengage 
the valuable remnant in Mission architect- 
ure, one should go back to the originals 
from which they were derived, for the 
local variations which the friars made 
upon these originals were due almost 
entirely to ignorance, and the necessary 
lack of proper tools, materials and 
mechanics. 

The one respect in which the Mission 
buildings may in the end have a use- 
ful formative effect upon the design of 
Californian country houses, lies in the 
fact that it did stamp the Spanish tradi- 
tion upon Californian architecture; and 
the Spanish tradition is only, it must be 
remembered, a picturesque version of 
what may in general be described as the 
Latin or Italian tradition. 

This Spanish tradition has left traces 
of its former sway in California, which 
are much more useful to the modern 
American house-builder than are the Mis- 
sions, viz., the old adobe dwellings; and 
it is these dwellings which constitute the 
most valuable and imitable local do- 
mestic style. The adobe houses, also, 
are only distant echoes of the highly and 
carefully wrought Spanish and Italian 
buildings from which they were derived ; 
but even when erected in a primitive land 
and under bad economic conditions, 
they retained something of the high 
style of their models. They were long, 
low, restful structures with salient but 
gently sloping tiled roofs, over-hanging 
eaves, enclosed porches or piazzas, and 
bare stretches of plastered walls. Rudi- 
mentary as these buildings were and 
simple to the verge of attenuation, they 
reached, both by what they avoided, and 
by what they effected the essentials of 
good domestic architecture. They dis- 
pensed with the mere mannerisms of the 
Mission buildings, and announced their 
allegiance to the admirable sources from 
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which they were derived by their accept- 
able proportions, their strong lines and 
shadows, and their sharp emphasis of 
those parts of the building which most 
deserved it. All low buildings are neces- 
sarily and properly matters chiefly of 
a roof; and the roof was the feature, 
which was not only a little spectacular, 
but which, by virtue of its color, ven- 
tured also, to be a little gay. 

Such was the kind of house in which 
the native Californian lived at the time 
of the American conquest; and if the 
style it represents should come to have 
more influence over the houses built by 
modern Californians, our contemporaries 
would after all only be following the 
example of the pioneers. When immi- 
grants from the East and the South be- 
gan to take up the farming land and to 
build houses of their own, they fortu- 
nately copied some of the peculiarities 
of the adobe house. Of course they sub- 
stituted wood for plaster; and of course 
they always insisted on the piazzas to 
which they were accustomed; but they 
retained the low lines, the restful effect 
and the salient roof of the native Cali- 
fornian house. 

The new frame buildings were kept 
one, or most, two stories high; and the 
line of the piazza roof, if it was not an 
actual extension of the house roof, always 
harmonized with the lines of the latter. 
In this way, the piazza instead of being 
a useful excrescence, as it generally is on 
the higher houses in the East, really 
helped to complete what modest archi- 
tectural effect it had. Another excellent 
characteristic of these older Californian 
ranch houses was the comparatively simple 
and honest manner in which the wood was 
treated. Built though they were at the 
time when the jig-saw was throughout 
the East malevolently distorting the orna- 
mental woodwork of even the cheapest 
houses, they escaped by their remoteness 
the range of its influence; and by reason 
of this same remoteness there was no 
temptation to turn the carpenter into a 
cheap substitute for the stone-cutter. It 
so happened that the easiest and most 
economical way to build happened to make 
a tolerably pleasing building, and by the 
same happy chance, even the barns, 
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thrown together as they were in the hast- 
iest flimsiest way, frequently had a good 
curve or angle to their big roofs, and a 
certain symmetry in the arrangement of 
their fronts. One need not be surprised 
consequently, to find people of taste occas- 
ionally converting these old ranch build- 
ings into eligible country houses, and the 
enclosed yards with which they were 
generally accompanied into semi-formal 
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flower gardens—as has been done in one 
notable instance in the vicinity of Car- 
mel. 

Some years elapsed before many 
country houses were built in California 
for pleasure as well as for use. The 
country house as an architectural type 
implies a degree of economic maturity 
and social stability which California, in 
view of its early history was naturally 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE ADOBE HOUSE; THE 


slow to obtain; and even when Cali- 
fornians had settled down to the enjoy- 
ment of some leisure and of the fruits 
of their prosperity, there were special 
reasons why a country house which in- 
volved some expense was less necessary 
to a San Franciscan than to a New 
Yorker. The climate of San Francisco, 
while it is pleasanter in some seasons 


PRIEST'S HOUSE, SAN GABRIEL MISSION 


than in others, is always mild, equable 
and invigorating, so that there was no 
season in which physical comfort de- 
manded an escape to the country. At 
the same time when the San Franciscan 
did desire an escape to the country, he 
was under no similar compulsion to 
build a country house. The rainless 
summer and his proximity to the Sierra 
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AN EXAMPLE OF FORMAL LANDSCAPE 


SANTA 


made a camp in the mountains, the pleas- 
antest and the cheapest way of enjoying 
country life; and to the majority of Cali- 
fornians camping was as familiar as it 
was enjoyable. Their early life had ac- 
customed them to it, and even when they 
had a roof over their heads and plenty 
of money in their pockets, they returned 
to the open sky and a shake-down at 
night without that sense of awkward un- 
familiarity which diminishes the pleasure 








Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, architects 
TREATMENT; THE GILLESPIE HOUSE, 


BARBARA 


of many campers in the Eastern woods. 
The truth is that the inhabitants of such 
a country as California blessed with so 
rare a climate, had no need to make as 
sharp a distinction between indoors and 
out of doors as do the residents of a 
land possessed of a wet and rigorous 
climate. 

Californians enjoy their country more 
naturally and more innocently than do 
the inhabitants of any other state in the 
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Union; and this attitude of theirs to- 
ward country life will undoubtedly have 
an important effect upon the design of 
their country houses. For no matter how 
popular and enjoyable camping might 
be, the country house was bound to come. 
Neither the inexpensive freedom of a 
camp in the mountains, not the compara- 
tive acceptability of city life in the sum- 
mer could prevent a civilized people from 
seeking some of the more elaborate and 
expensive, but no less valuable interests 
and pleasures of country life—such in- 
terests, for instance, as the building of 
big country houses, the raising of fine 
stock, the cultivation of flowers, and the 
enjoyment of rural sports. These are 
pleasures, which even a camp in the 
mountains cannot give; and yet they are 
pleasures which every intelligent and 
sympathetic people, possessing leisure 
and money enough must come to demand. 

In response to this demand Cali- 
fornians have of late years been building 
country houses of all sorts and condi- 
tions. Comparatively poor people have 
been taking advantage of the increased 
accessibility of the outskirts of the larger 
cities to erect suburban houses in which 
one can detect at least an aspiration to- 
ward the country. People with some- 
what more money and leisure are select- 
ing some favored location by the sea- 
shore or in the mountains, and these 
building shacks or bungalows, in which 
the aspiration toward the country is more 
completely realized. And finally in the 
vicinity of the larger cities the rich are 
making country places which are in- 
tended to afford an opportunity for the 
most elaborate and expensive pleasures 
of country life. Each of these different 
grades of house has some _ interesting 
local traits. 

The suburban house, erected in the 
vicinity of San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les only too often resembles the three- 
story Queen Anne cottage erected in the 
East, which has no virtue, either practi- 
cal or aesthetic, except that of being 
cheap; but fortunately there are many of 
these suburban houses which do not con- 
form to the popular but depraved East- 
ern type. On the contrary they remind 
one of the lines and proportions of the 
ranch houses which I have already de- 
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scribed; and in this respect they per- 
petuate the best available tradition. 
They tend to be one or two-story build- 
ings, with long low lines, and with the 
roof over-hanging and dominating the 
upright members. The piazza, which 
was so necessary to the farmer in the 
interior valley is generally dropped, and 
an enclosed porch substituted in its place, 
so that the room of the house will receive 
the grateful sunshine. Thus they are 
frequently very respectable little build- 
ings in spite of the flimsy way in which 
they are constructed; and let us trust 
that this sort of house will gain in popu- 
larity compared to the formless “Queen 
Anne” cottage with its affectation of 
picturesqueness and its general air of 
commonplace impropriety. In the East 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF CHARLES KEELER’S HOME, 
RIDGE ROAD, BERKELEY 
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where large cellars and deep foundations 
are necessary even in cheap houses, the 
“Queen Anne” cottage has at least the 
merit of being less expensive than lower 
and better proportioned buildings; but in 
California it fails to have even that hum- 
ble virtue. There is no economy in cock- 
ing up in the air a house, which usually 
lacks anything worth the name of a 
cellar and foundations. On the contrary, 
the lower building, which fits tight upon 
the ground may well be cheaper to 
construct; and in the interest of good 
simple architecture, it can be as cheap 
and flimsy as it pleases, provided only 
it perpetuates the better tradition. The 
influence of a good tradition is in such 
cases all the more important, because 
these little houses are never really de- 
signed. They are merely duplicated by 
the thousands like pairs of shoes; and 
their only salvation hangs upon their 
bondage to some decent model. 

The small suburban house shades off 
by imperceptible degrees on the one hand, 
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A CHIMNEY CORNER IN FRANK POWER’S HOUSE AT 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
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into the bungalow, and on the other hand, 
into the larger suburban house; and these 
types of residence are to be distinguished 
from the one already described, because 
they are as a rule consciously intended 
to look pleasing. The bungalows are 
indeed, generally such very cheap little 
buildings that no architect’s fee can 
enter into the cost of their construction ; 
but they are none the less houses which 
are built as much for pleasure as for 
use, and the owner or his wife almost 
always has certain aesthetic ideas which 
the house must satisfy. Fortunately 
these ideas are for the most part good; 
and the bungalow usually tends to be a 
picturesque variation on the type of the 
small suburban house. If the builder 
goes astray, it is generally because he 
becomes over-conscious of the fact that 
he is designing a house in the country. 
He frequently tries to obliterate as much 
as he can, and more than he should, the 
necessary difference between the form 
of his house, and the form of features of 
the landscape; and in this way he falls 
into what is, from the point of view of 
sane architecture, a meaningless affecta- 
tion of rusticity. More often, however, 
these little bungalows are characterized 
by a simple and unaffected propriety 
both of design and in the use of ma- 
terials, which to an Eastern visitor is 
both novel and highly pleasing. They 
are worth careful attention because dur- 
ing the next few decades they will un- 
doubtedly increase prodigiously in num- 
bers. They are admirably adapted to 
the Californian climate; they are within 
the means of all but actually poor and 
over-worked people; and there are an 
inexhaustible number of charming spots, 
both on the sea-coast and in the hills and 
mountains, which are sufficiently ac- 
cessible from the larger cities to invite 
their erection. Finally they possess in a 
high degree that informal and_provi- 
sional character, which the majority of 
Californians continue to prefer, and 
which is the result of the comparative 
newness of their economic and_ social 
life. 

We must turn, however, to the sub- 
urban houses which are costly enough 
to have been designed by architects 
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PERGOLA, CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD’S HOME AND THE VIEW FROM IT 


in order to find how good (and how bad) 
such wooden buildings in California may 
be. It is unfortunately true that on the 
average houses of this class are less ac- 
ceptable than their cheaper neighbors. 
They may not be, as a rule, any worse 
than the majority of summer houses 
erected in the East and the Middle West; 
but they are more disappointing, because 
one’s eye in California is keyed up to 
crave and almost to exvect something 
more appropriate and entertaining. If, 
however, the majority of the more ex- 
pensive frame houses are unworthy, there 
is a minority of the elect, which con- 
stitute some kind of a compensation. 
These buildings must be classed among 
the very best attempts which have been 


made in this country to give a wooden 
frame building a characteristic form and 
texture. Our wooden houses have been 
for the most part cursed by the fact that 
both owner and architect have been 
ashamed of their chosen material and 
were trying to constitute wood as in one 
way or another a substitute for stone; 
and it is peculiarly refreshing conse- 
quently to find, as we do in California, 
evidence of a very general desire, to use 
wood in some more idiomatic and ap- 
propriate way. The native Californian 
redwood is a timber with admirable 
qualities both for structural and orna- 
mental purposes; and it is fortunate that 
a group of architects are coming to the 
front, who are prepared to do it justice. 
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Maybeck, Mathews, 
Howard, Day and 
others in San Fran- 
cisco; and Myron 
Hunt, Elmer Grey, 
Arthur Benton, and 
Greene & Greene in 
the vicinity of Los 
Angeles are all de- 
signing houses which 
are picturesque with- 
out being affected, 
and free and_ bold 
without in general 
being freakish and 
bizarre. Their work 
gives one the sense, so 
rare in this country, 
of being at once 
freely and vigorously 
imagined and care- 
fully composed. 

Our countrymen, 
however, have given 
unmistakable indications that they can 
not be satisfied with country houses, 
which are either provisional and_in- 
formal or suburban. As their means in- 
crease they have sought to make the 
country house as an architectural type 
more and more complete and elaborate; 
and this has meant the substitution of 
more permanent materials for wood, and 
the attempt to surround the house with 
grounds which are laid out and planted 
for the purpose of bringing out archi- 
tectural values. All over the country, 








MR. FERNALD’S HOUSE 





IN ITS SETTING OF NATURAL TREES AND GRASS; 
MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


but particularly in the vicinity of New 
York, the richer Americans have been 
rearing country houses which were com- 
parable in scale and magnificence with 
the historic country places of Europe; 
and if the attempt has not been wholly 
successful it is not because money has 
been spared. One can find certain traces 
of this ambition in California. In the 
vicinity of San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara country houses have 
been built, surrounded by abundant 
grounds, which are intended to be some- 

thing more than informal and 











suburban. The intention has 
not been as fully realized as 
it might, because wealth has not 
been accumulated in California 
so largely as it has in the East; 
but its completer realization is 
obviously only a question of 
time. Indeed one may safely 
prophecy that California, more 
than any other state in the 
union, will little by little become 
the land of great country 
estates, because not only will 
the well-to-do Californians 
themselves seek more perma- 
nent and_ elaborate houses, 
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Chicago millionaires will frequently covet 
a fitting residence in California—just as 
an English duke or a German prince 
has his villa on the Riviera. The Cali- 
fornian countryside is assuredly destined 
to become something more than a gran- 
ary and a fruit-garden for its permanent 
residents, and a health resort for birds 
of passage. Certain favored parts of it 
are also manifestly destined to be an 
ornamental garden for Americans, both 
from within and without the state, who 
want and can afford the most elaborate 
and highly wrought pleasures of country 
life. 
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fore, the designs of these larger houses 
are derived from sources as miscellaneous 
as those which are erected in the much 
more radically diversified climate and 
countryside of the East; and it is of the 
utmost importance now when the prac- 
tice of landscape architecture is only be- 
ginning that the most appropriate style 
should be selected and should come to 
have a certain authority. Consequently, 
in order to justify the claim that the 
landscape does call for one sort of 
house rather than another, I must briefly 
consider what the character is of the 
typical California landscape. 
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THE HOME OF ROBT. J. BURDETTE AT PASADENA 


It is the design of these large houses 
in particular which needs to be influenced 
by a single good and appropriate style. 
The larger houses already erected at 
Burlingame and elsewhere have a great 
deal of interest, not so much because of 
their architectural design, as because of 
the example they afford of how much 
Californian’yegetation can do in a short 
time for Californian landscape archi- 
tecture; but their appearance does not 
betray any sufficiently definite apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the nature of the 
Californian landscape calls for a certain 
kind of house. As was remarked hereto- 


The many beguiling aspects of the 
Californian country have been sufficiently 
described and admired; but so far as I 
know the hillsides near the coast have 
never received the tribute they deserve 
merely as a consummate opportunity for 
formal landscape architecture. I limit 
this tribute to the hillsides near the coast, 
because the slopes.of.the Sierra and the 
plains of the interior valleys, whatever 
their other advantages, do not possess 
any peculiar affinity for one kind of 
country place. The steep wooded slopes 
and the far-reaching perspectives of the 
mountains are adapted to the temporary 
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FRANK C. HOLDER'S HOME 


shelter and the primitive occupations of 
the camper rather than to the artificial 
and complicated needs of the “country 
gentleman,’ while the hot summers and 
the broad level stretches of the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, much 
as they benefit the farmer, will hardly 
tempt people, who are economically inde- 
pendent in their choice of a country resi- 
dence. But almost all along the coast, 
and on both sides of the coast range, the 
ordinary countryside is from every point 
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of view consummately adapted to com- 
plete human habitation. There is scarcely 
any need to search for peculiarly beautiful 
and appropriate sites, although, of course, 
some spots will necessarily be comelier 
and more convenient than others. The 
landscape in its most familiar characters 
of scale, contour, distance and vegetation 
appears almost to have been fashioned 
for the purpose of providing a fitting 
background for a rural architecture which 
has been informed by the classic spirit. 
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THE VINE-COVERED HOUSE OF L. V. HARKNESS 
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The peculiar propriety and beauty of 
such a landscape escapes the attention 
of many Americans, because admiration 
of the spectacular and picturesque in 
nature has become with us almost an 
aesthetic tradition. Many of the early 
American painters fostered it; and _ it 
has been encouraged by the fact that the 
peculiar impressiveness of the general 
American landscape as compared with 
that of Europe, depended upon its wild- 
and its grandeur—that is upon 
its general spectacular and_ picturesque 


ness 





CHILDS LIVES IN CALIFORNIA 
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qualities. Consequently when the Ameri- 
can comes to build a country house, he 
has a tendency to seek the highest hill 
and the largest view in the chosen neigh- 
berhood. 

This propensity has not had a very 
happy effect upon American _land- 
scape architecture. The high hill and 
the sweeping view are all very well in 
their way; but they rarely provide a 
congruous setting for a house or a favor- 
able opportunity for a convenient and 
attractive layout of the grounds and 
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garden. ‘The country house 
needs a landscape which is 
smaller in scale, and in which 
our architectural contrivances 
are not made insignificant by 
the scale of their surroundings ; 
and such is the character of the 
coast country in California. Of 
course it has its moments of 
grandeur and_picturesqueness, 
but in its more familiar aspects 
this landscape is to be charac- 
terized rather as simple, sweet, 
quiet and distinguished. It is 
as far from being merely soft 
and pretty on the one hand, as 
it is on the other from being 
wild and spectacular. It may consist 
of no more than a_ line of low 
bare hills whose deeply modelled 
slopes and round full contours relieve the 
monotony of a fertile plain. Or the 
whole country may be broken into a suc- 
cession of hills and valleys, none of 
which are ragged, abrupt and precipitous, 
but whose whole layout is tied together 
by bold yet gentle lines and surfaces, and 
a multiplicity of levels, 
There is 





separated by 
aspects, exposures and views. 
nothing either episodic and startling or 
vague and miscellaneous about such a 


countryside. The uplands are high 
enough to be effective, and the lowlands 
broad enough to furnish perspectives and 
approaches. They afford in acceptable 
proportions both foreground and dis- 
tance, privacy and space, fullness of sun- 
shine and depth of shadow. It is a land- 
scape which not only would not be 
spoiled by the stamp of intelligent hu- 
man habitation but which would be as 
much improved by appropriate houses, 
properly planted, as a clipper is im- 
proved by its sails or a bush by its 
flower. It really needs the enhancement 
of value, which may be derived from the 
evidences of human care and_ interest, 
and it ‘welcomes some subordination to 
the practical and aesthetic requirements 
of civilized human residence. 

In case these hillsides and valleys were 
well wooded, one could hardly say that 
they actually needed the enhancement of 
appropriate landscape architecture. It 
is the fact that they are as a rule almost 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE BUNGALOW; 


THE HOME OF DR. F. F. 
ROLAND AT PASADENA 


if not entirely bare of large vegetation, 
which helps to give the landscape archi- 
tect such an incomparable opportunity 
and which enables him at once to serve 
his client and to bestow a higher aesthetic 
value upon the countryside. He does not 
even have to destroy one value in order 
to create another, as he might in case 
the country were well-wooded. He 
merely has to add to the country the 
sense that it is not only latently human, 
but actually humanized by the _ habita- 
tion of cultivated and appreciative peo- 
ple; and in this task of properly settling 
his houses and roads upon the country- 
side, he can call upon resources in the 
way of available planting as rare and as 
complete as the character of the land- 
scape itself. Not only will anything and 
everything grow upon these hills, pro- 
vided the water supply is sufficient, but 
the trees and shrubs which grow most 
easily and which are today most familiar 
are generally most useful. The land- 
scape gardener has at the outset the 
great advantage of being able to dispense 
almost entirely with deciduous plants; 
and in as much as out-door life is to be 
enjoyed both winter and summer, he 
should use this advantage just as far as 
he can. Among these available ever- 
greens, the live-oak is easily the king. 
One can scarcely be too enthusiastic 
about this tree, which nature seems to 
have allowed to grow wild on the hill- 
sides, so as to provide a perfect foliage 
with which to surround the houses of 
men. No other evergreen has anything 
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like as high a value in immediate relation 
to a house and garden, unless it be its 
relative, the Italian ilex, and in the cooler 
summers of the Californian  coast- 
country the spreading foliage of the live- 
oak, which allows the desirable sunlight 
to filter through, is both more useful 
and more beautiful than that of the 
impenetrable ilex. And if the common 
live-oak is precisely adapted to supply 
certain of the foliage which may be de- 
sirable in the immediate vicinity of a 
house and garden, the equally common 
eucalyptus serves quite as well for use 
along the lines of roads or in general 
for planting in many places at a greater 
distance from the house and garden, in 
which high masses of dark foliage may 
be effective. But I have no room to 
specify further. The many varieties of 


acacia, the olive, the Monterey and Ital- 
ian cypress, certain peculiar novel and 
adaptable kinds of pine, the ordinary 
amanzunta and lupin, all of these plants 
and many hundreds of others, wliich pos- 
sess an almost equally distinctive value, 
offer themselves for ornamental planting 


in relation to the Californian country 
house and garden; and if they are used 
discreetly, and in subordination to the 
architectural scheme, the roads, terraces, 
walls and buildings, so far from marring 
the landscape, will merely add to it a 
human confirmation. 

Rare and highly distinguished as the 
Californian countryside is, it would be a 
great mistake to assume that its high 
distinction demands a peculiarly Cali- 
fornian type of building. Doubtless any 
traditional type of residence which came 
to prevail would have to be modified in 
certain respects, in order to adapt it to 
the peculiarities of the climate and of 
the life of the inhabitants. Nevertheless 
Californians should never forget that 
the distinction of their landscape con- 
sists in its possession to an extraordinary 
degree of some ordinary qualities. It is 
a consummate example of certain char- 
acteristics in a countryside, which have 
in the past proved to be most per- 
manently satisfactory to people, who 
combined elaborate and cultivated tastes 
with the love of nature. The better do- 
mestic architecture whether of Italy, 
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France or England has rarely been 
situated in a picturesque and rugged 
country. It is almost always to be found 
in a landscape, similar to that described 
above, only as a rule rather less complete 
and adaptable. The Californian country- 
side, while neither English, French nor 
even Italian, is something better than 
any of these. It is normal. It is tem- 
perate. It is well-balanced. It is classic. 
Like all classic and normal things, it 
makes its effect by a mixture of daring 
and discretion, and is as free from 
timidity on the one hand as it is on the 
other from excess. The architectural 
and horticultural embellishment which it 
receives should partake of the same char- 
acter. It should seek effects, which are 
both simple and vivacious, but whose sim- 
plicity is not obtained by reticence and 
elimination, and whose vivacity is neither 
disorderly nor bizarre. Its simplicity, 
therefore, is precisely equivalent to a tri- 
umphant mastery of all the elements, 
either natural or architectural, which con- 
tributes to the total effect. Its archi- 
tecture should not mutilate the natural 
grace of the countryside in the interest 
of some stiff and rigid scheme; but 
neither should it fear to impose an ap- 
propriate architectural scheme upon the 
round contours of the hills. It should 
not try to imitate natural effects in its 
layout and planting nor should it seek 
to sear the landscape with lines which 
ignore and disregard such natural effects. 
Just as it is the part of good manners 
to be polite and cordial without being 
stiff and insincere, so it is the part of 
good landscape architecture to be formal 
and_self-possessed without being un- 
natural and prim. In the absence of 
some such intimate and successful com- 
bination between the artificial, practical, 
and aesthetic needs of men and the art- 
less irregularity and diversity of nature, 
the architecture of a country house and 
its grounds cannot possess any classic 
propriety of form. 

Such being the architectural needs of 
the Californian landscape, it is peculiarly 
fortunate that California possesses his- 
torical associations with the most com- 
plete embodiment of the classic spirit in 
domestic architecture, viz., with the 
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Italian villa and garden. Of course the 
association is not direct and the type 
must be modified very much in the trans- 
fer; but the allegiance and the obliga- 
tion are unmistakable. The Spanish 
dwelling from which the adobe house was 
descended, is as I have said, a pictur- 
esque version of the Italian convention 
in the design of residence; and what the 
Californian landscape needs is a modifi- 
cation along somewhat more picturesque 
lines of the Italian villa and its sur- 
rounding architectural and _ horticultural 
treatment. But in trying to describe in 
general what these buildings may look 
like, it would be a mistake either to go 
too much into detail or to keep any 
specific Italian villas too much in mind. 
Any general type of house, which is 
recommended as specially appropriate, 
must be capable of the widest variations, 
so as to suit the many different determin- 
ing conditions of site, exposure, natural 
planting, convenient ways of approach, 
and possible cost. It is much more im- 
portant to insist upon the essential ideas 
which ought to shape the design and 
planting of these houses than to attempt 
to describe very much in detail their 
characteristics. 

The design of every country house, 
which is a matter of serious architectural 
consideration, should be approached from 
two points of view—the point of view 
of how the house will look in relation 
to the landscape, and how the important 
features of the landscape will look when 
seen from the house and in relation to 
the necessarily artificial arrangement of 
its grounds. In the case of the country 
house in California, the first of these 
points of view is of more than usual 
importance. The coast country consists 
throughout of small hills and valleys, 
and the tops of these hills will naturally 
be generally chosen as the sites for dwell- 
ings. In such situations these houses 
will be conspicuous features in the land- 
scape. They should be designed so that 
they will neither be out of place on their 
hills, nor merged inconspicuously into 
them and the surrounding trees. They 
should consequently be buildings which 
are long in proportion to their height, 
because a house which is cocked up in 
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the air, does not look well on a hill, and 
because the live-oaks in the vicinity, are 
not big enough in scale to provide a 
proper background for a tallish building. 
The walls of these houses should be light 
in color, because a very positive color 
is the best means of emphasizing a build- 
ing, which is both conspicuous and is 
surrounded by trees, and because white 
or light grey houses look well in the 
brilliant Californian sunshine. It should 
have a gently sloping roof, but one which 
is broken in outline, large in surface, 


‘gay in color, and emphatic in the shadow 


which is cast by its eaves. A building 
in the foregoing type would resemble in 
some respects an Italian villa; but it 
would have many characteristics which 
depended upon local conditions. It 
would be a more picturesque building 
than the Italian villa usually is, because 
the American taste for the picturesque 
is too strong to be entirely disregarded. 
Its walls would be pierced by many more 
openings, because the sunlight is grateful 
and necessary even in California, and 
because the plan of a modern American 
house demands a large number of rooms 
and consequently of windows. Then, 
again, the amount of ornamental detail 
to which one is accustomed in Italy, 
might well be reduced on these houses, 
because in our country such detail costs 
more than it is worth. Sculptured orna- 
ment there will be of course, but the 


- architect should depend for his effect 


upon the masses and the color of his 
building, and the shadows it casts, and its 
plainness should be relieved chiefly by 
trees, shrubbery and vines. 

When we come, however, to consider 
the house, not from the point of view of 
its place in the landscape, but as a means 
of introducing its inhabitants to the 
countryside and there amusing them, we 
reach a very different set of require- 
ments. The house must not merely hold 
its own in the landscape without becom- 
ing an excrescence; but it must be 
planned in relation to its surroundings 
so as completely to satisfy the compli- 
cated practical and aesthetic needs of its 
inhabitants. Such is the meaning and 
the purpose of formal landscape archi- 
tecture and gardening. The formal 
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treatment of a country place does not 
consist, as many peopic seem to imagine, 
in laying out straight roads and paths 
irrespective almost of the nature of the 
ground, and then outlining or terminat- 
ing them with walls and pergolas. It 
consists first in laying out the roads, ap- 
proaches and buildings connected with 
the estate, so that convenience will not 
interfere with good looks. It consists 
secondly in effectively outlining and em- 
phasizing the most beautiful landscape 
views, which are accessible in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the house and in shutting 
off those which are not beautiful. It 
consists finally, should a flower garden 
he wanted, in giving that garden a size, a 
layout and a frame, which is adapted to 
its situation and its necessary natural 
and architectural surroundings. 

The difference between a formal and 
an informal treatment of a country place 
lies not so much in a difference of pur- 
pose as in a difference in method. An 
informal treatment would seek the same 
objects; but in doing so it would eschew 
so far as possible straight lines and 
architectu*al features. It has a theory 
that straight lines and _ architectural 
frames and features are unnatural; 
whereas as a matter of fact they are no 
more unnatural than is the house itself, 
or any other evidence of civilized life in 
the country. They are artificial; but 
given the proper surroundings they can 
be made entirely appropriate. Straight 
lines are necessary, because a_ straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points and because the eyes of men can- 
not see around a curve; and landscape 
architecture is necessary, because only 
by such means can the necessary vistas 
be filled, and the desirable definition 
and lineature given to the landscape. 
But all these architectural features can 
be and should be relieved of their rigidity 
hy an abundance of appropriate plant- 
ing. It is, by virtue of the trees, shrubs 
and vines that the architecture takes its 
place in the natural surroundings; but 
it only does so on condition that the 
planting is planned so as either to soften 
av architectural line or to complete an 
architectural effect. The average Ameri- 
can idea of planting in the vicinity of a 
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country house is to put a shrub which 
they like in the ground, wherever it will 
grow; but in any formal scheme the 
planting must be subordinated to the 
general effect. At one point foliage of 
a certain color, density and mass is re 
quired; at another point foliage that is 
smaller in mass and more dense in its 
habit of growth. And the same principle 
aust be extended to the planting of the 
garden. The flower garden is not merely 
a place in which flowers are grown. It 
is a place, in which the flowers which are 
grown are seen to the best advantage. 
I suggest this idea of the house and gar- 
den which is adapted to the coast 
country of California, because — that 
country manifestly demands a_ certain 
kind of architectural treatment. Such 
methods of treatment may or may not 
come to prevail; but whatever authority 
the architectural profession can exercise 
in California should be used in their 
favor. So rare and perfect an oppor- 
tunity exists nowhere else in the United 
States; and it remains to be seen whether 
Califurnians will have the good sense to 
use it discreetly. They will have every 
temptation to go astray, and to disfigure 
the landscape with an eruption of archi- 
tectural and horticultural blotches, be- 
cause it is a country in which almost any 
kind of house is practical and almost 
any kind of plant will grow. Never- 
theless there are at least some reasons 
for believing that they will come to ap- 
preciate the desirability of treating such 
a simple, temperate and normal land- 
scape in a simple, temperate and normal 
spirit. The Californians love their 
country without affectation and without 
effort; they possess a greater potency 
of successful achievements in the arts 
than do the inhabitants of any other 
single section of the Union; and_ best 
of all they have shown an unusual power 
of codperating either formally or in- 
formally to accomplish some purpose 
which is recognized to be good. They 
show an active and adaptable intelli- 
gence, that is, without being arbitrary 
and perverse in its exercise; and they 
may well reach some common sensible 
understanding about the sort of country 
house best adapted to their countryside. 
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THE “ELECTRA” BECOMES A ROYAL BARGE 


ARVEST festivals are not uncom- 
H mon in this broad land of ours, 

but we seldom hear of just such 
a one as is held each year at the city of 
Astoria, Oregon, where the mighty 
Columbia broadens ovt before mingling 
its waters with these o1 the Pacific. 
Harvest festivals bring to mind exhibits 
of golden grain and other products of 
the field, but the singular festival held 
at this quaint old city is entirely differ- 
ent, having but one like feature, marking 
as it does the end of the harvest, but not 
of the field. Here at the very gateway 
of the Pacific and in the heart of a region 
where Oregon’s history first began; 
where historic facts and legendary lore 
bear us back to the days of discovery, 
exploration, and settlement of this then 
unknown vast domain; to the founding 
of this same Astoria in the year 1811 by 
John Jacob Astor, it being the first 
American settlement on the Pacific Coast; 
here, in this city with its historic past and 
beautiful scenic setting is held each year 
a festival in celebration of the plenteous 
harvest reaped with boat and seine from 
the broad waters of the Columbia. The 
annual regatta held at Astoria marks 
the end of the fishing season, and the 
harvest being over, everyone dons gala 
attire and proceeds to celebrate the 
occasion. 

The first regatta, held in 1894, was 
conducted by the Astoria Athletic Asso- 
ciation, but this annual celebration has 
since become so popular an event that it 
is now looked forward to by all classes, 
and is conducted by a regularly ap- 
pointed committee of business men each 
year, who in turn effect organization, 
appoint sub-committees, and proceed to 





ASTORIA’S 
ODD 
FESTIVAL 


By A. W. Moon 


make all arrangements for the event. 
Each regatta means an expenditure of 
between $10,000 and $15,000, the funds 
for which are subscribed by the citizens 
of Astoria. Competitors in the various 
contests come not only from the immed- 
iate vicinity, but from San Francisco, 
Alameda, Victoria, Vancouver, Portland, 
and many other coast cities. 

For several days previous to the com- 
mencement of festivities the city is a 
busy place. All is hustle and bustle in 
preparation for this annual event, which 
is not only of local interest, but is fast 
becoming an attraction for Portland 
people, and many outlying towns and 
points on the upper river. Business 
cares are forgotten for the time, and all 
Astoria takes up the blithesome task of 
entertaining scores of pleasure seekers 
from miles around. The regatta being 
held as it is just before the close of the 
beach season, attracts large crowds from 
all the nearby Oregon and Washington 
beaches, while trains and river steamers 
laden with jolly crowds from Portland 
and elsewhere along the river help to 
swell the numbers. 

The regatta just held, August 30th to 
September Ist, was the twelfth festivity 
of its kind. Preparations on an elaborate 
seale were undertaken—more elaborate, 
perhaps, than ever before, both from a 
social and athletic standpoint. In addi- 
tion to the usual aquatic sports a street 
carnival was held which added much to 
the gala day attire of the city. There 
were features in one long line through- 
out the three days, fancy balls, marine 
parades, old-fashioned country dances, 
every sort of aquatic and land _ sports, 
grotesque masquerade parades and a 
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ADMIRAL KEUTTNER AT THE COURT OF QUEEN ESTHER 


street carnival, and a large sum was paid 
in prizes to the winners of different con- 
tests. The perfect weather and the jolly 
care-free crowd who entered into the 
spirit of the occasion with such zest, 
made the twelfth annual regatta one 
long to be remembered. 

The festivities were opened by the 
Queen of the regatta, who, attended by 


her retinue, and escorted by the admiral 
and his staff, boarded the flagship 
Ffeather amid the shrieking blasts of 
all vessels in the harbor, and were con- 
veyed to the grandstand, where they were 
received with loud acclaim by the con- 
course of people who crowded the grand- 
stand, and lined the wharves. The 
Queen, after having been seated upon her 
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THE YACHT RACES, 


throne, declared the regatta formally 
opened, and directed that the sports be 
commenced. Thén followed the water 
sports, consisting of yacht racing, launch 
racing, water polo, fishboat racing, log 
rolling contests, and, to furnish the crowd 
further entertainment many amusing 


events, such as duck hunting contests, 
greased pole walking, high diving exhi- 
bitions, and a capsizing drill by the Point 
Adams life-saving crew, were in progress. 
The following days each as enjoyable as 
the first, passed all too quickly for the 


ASTORIA REGATTA 


merrymakers. The days were replete 
with every variety of sport that could be 
devised, while the evenings with music 
and dancing were none the less enjoy- 
able. 

The closing attraction was the marine 
parade which was one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting features of the 
entire regatta, and was witnessed by thou- 
sands from every point of vantage. 
During the parade the flagship had the 
right of line, and her decorations have 


never been equalled at any previous 
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THE FOU 
regatta. She was literally covered with 
a myriad of colored electric lights. The 
other boats were also elaburately illumin- 
ated, and the constant burning of red 
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fire, shooting of rockets and roman 
candles, made the sight a most beautiful 
and impressive one, and was a. fitting 
ciose for the three days’ festivities. 


THE FOUR SAILS 


By E.wyn 


HorrMan 


Four sails there were on the shining sea 


That the wind blew out from shore; 


Three fisher craft in near the bar, 


One ship destined for ports afar, 


And the same wind sped the four. 


Aye, just the same wind sped them all 


Though three kept near the land, 


And only one sailed on and on 


Till fisher craft and shore were gone 


And far ports came to hand. 


Ah! Destiny lies all in this, 


And we ourselves make Fate; 


lor as we use the winds that blow 


We drift near shore, or outward go 


To where the Far Lands wait! 










































COMMERCIAL BERKELEY 


READABLE FACTS THAT SHOW HOW THE UNI- 
VERSITY TOWN THAT FRONTS THE 
GOLDEN GATE IS BECOMING A 
BIG COMMERCIAL CENTER 


By Warren CHENEY 


HE cities and towns along the east 
shore of San Francisco Bay are on 
the threshold of an era of com- 

mercial prosperity greater than the most 
sanguine local prophets have heretofore 
found inspiration to predict. From the 
first all of these have had optimistic hopes 
and none of them have failed to realize 
substantially on their investment though 
in varying degrees. But of them all 
Berkeley is conspicious not alone because 
it can show the greatest percentage of 
material gain, but also because it promises 
to be, for a long time to come, the best 
place for investment to be found about 
the bay. For thirty years the town has 
been one of the show places of the West. 
The presence there of the University of 
California with its Greek theater, its 
football, its libraries and its gatherings 
of learned men, has always served to 
keep the public eye upon it and made it 
a mecca toward which the gaze of the 
intelligent has been irresistibly turned. 

But it is only within a very recent 
period that anyone has thought of charac- 
terizing Berkeley as a commercial town. 
Even its boards of trade have contented 
themselves with calling attention to its 
climate and scenic advantages, and in 
their wildest flights have fixed on no 
designation for it more destructive than 
that it was a city of homes. The name 


was a just one, too, for the first years of 
its growth. 


There were no railroads 


then and not even a real estate man who 
lived upon the ground. It was six miles 
from anywhere. Its most expensive land 
sold for five hundred dollars an acre and 
its business men were principally the 
keepers of the hotels and _ restaurants 
which catered to the student trade. But 
by the time the railroads did open it to 
the world, the public mind seems to have 
become convinced that Berkeley was to be 
a city of homes and nothing more. And 
so, while business men in plenty went 
there to live, and acres on acres of im- 
provements were added, so that the nine 
square miles of territory within its limits 
became comfortably filled, the stigma re- 
mained that Berkeley had fewer business 
enterprises in proportion to its population 
than any other town around the bay. 

It is a curious, and seemingly un- 
healthy, condition when the majority of 
the population of a large town eat and 
sleep in it and yet go outside its boun- 
daries regularly to trade. This state of 
things, however, in the case of Berkeley 
was not so unnatural as it would seem. 
It came about from an unusual geo- 
graphical location combined with the dis- 
tinctive character of the people which 
this peculiar kind of location made the 
population of the town. 

Geographically, Berkeley had _ no 
separate identity on the map. So far 
as its use was concerned it was a 
part of San Francisco rather than 
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a city by itself. It has been, and 
is, the sleeping ground of thou- 
sands of San Francisco’s commer- 
cial class who go out of it to their 
work in the early morning hours 
and do not come back till the late 
afternoon or night. The Bay of 
San Francisco, which lies between, 
las never seemed to these people a 
dividing line between two separate 
cities, but simply a sizable pond 
in the heart of one city, which is 
noticeable only because it takes 
time daily to be crossed. 

The result of this feeling of kin- 
ship with the larger place was that 
trade stayed in the established 
business section of the joint town. 
It was easier for the commuters to 
buy in San Francisco where their 
business held them during business 
hours than to try to transact it in 
the suburb where they found them- 
selves only at early morning or at 
night. As a consequence while this 
condition held, the business of 
Berkeley could only be such as 
would be found in a city suburb 
instead ot in a_ self-supporting 
place. 

Then again, the people besides 
the commuters, who came to Berke- 
ley in the beginning, were of a 
class which had absolutely no 
interest in money-getting and were 
pleased rather than concerned that 
there should be no business in the 
town. These were primarily those 
who came because of their connec- 
tion with university work. The 
scholarly life is necessarily the 
quiet one. The man who follows 
it stands consciously apart from 
the practical scramble of the busi- 
ness world, and, to every thought | 
he has, applies standards senti- ur 
mentally different from those 
found on the street. During the 
construction period the university spirit 
lay so strongly on those who constituted 
the population of Berkeley, remaining 
and working on the ground, that it 
cculd not but affect to its disadvantage 
the growth of a business spirit in the 
town, 





LILY POND ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Add to this the consideration that the 
commuter class also preferred to see 
Zerkeley remain uncommercialized, be- 
cause they had come to it to escape the 
dust and business ugliness of the city, 
and the whole argument to account for 
the Jack of business in the town is 
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complete, for these two ciasses consti- 
tuted the whole population of the earlier 
days. 

Now of course the conditions have 
absolutely changed. The commuters as 
a class are no longer the ruling element 
of the town, and the university profess- 
ors, while in politics they still have 
recognition as a “vote” to be conciliated 
or controlled, no longer rank as a domi 
nating factor in determining what the 
town’s business standing shall be before 
the world. 

And yet it was to the university that 
the town owed the final impulse which 
brought it out of its chrysalis and pro- 
vided it with wings. Both it and the town 
were young together, but the university 
was first to come to adolescence and take 
on the appearance of maturity and full 
growth. Its student attendance remained 
for so long below the thousand mark that 
it was generally an accepted belief that 
its enrolment would never go above that 
point. But ten years ago the institution 
startled everybody by suddenly shooting 
up until it arrived at an attendance 
nearly four times as large as that pre- 
viously allowed it by the most friendly 
claim. ‘Today it has nearly four thou- 
sand students on its roll, is larger than 
Yale, and ranks fourth in the list of 
American institutions of its sort. 

This sudden expansion in the student 
attendance brought a corresponding in- 
crease in the population of the town. It 
was easier in many cases for the parents 
of the young men and women coming 
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for matriculation, to accompany them to 
Berkeley rather than to remain behind 
and send them alone. These people set- 
tled in the town with the intention of 
remaining the four years of the college 
term, and before their children graduated 
the most of them became rooted so firmly 
that they never have gone away. 

So steady has been this influx, that it 
can be rated as furnishing a continuous 
yearly feeder to the town. And _ the 
presence of these new people every year 
with their need for houses and the ordi- 
nary comforts and necessaries of life, 
has brought into Berkeley a permanent 
class of artisans and business people bent 
on properly catering to their needs. In 
other words, Berkeley now not only has 
a class which trades at home but also a 
full line of business established to meet 
that trade. 

So far, attention has been called to 
business opportunities in Berkeley only 
so far as they are affected by domestic 
life. In reality this is the smallest part 
of Berkeley’s opportunity. The town 
lies on a gentle slope running from the 
hills down to the shore of the open bay. 
The university and the main residence 
section have their place on the upper and 
higher ground. 

But the lower levels along the water 
front are given up to a multitude of 
businesses of the wholesale or manufac- 
turing sorts. Two overland roads pass 
through this district and both are accom 
modating in furnishing spur tracks and 
other privileges for the bringing in of 
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raw materials and the easy shipment out 
of finished goods. 

There are three miles of unimproved 
water front along this western edge with 
a depth of water without dredging, such 
that scows and small vessels can 


come in for ‘unloading directly to Pin 


the shore. While this beach line 
is mostly in the hands of private 
owners, the town has opened its 
streets out to deep water at every 
block and is bonding itself for a 
municipal wharf which will be the 
first of a number to be opened 
under reasonable conditions for 
public use. In other words sixty- 
foot waterways at intervals of 
three hundred feet along the 
whole three miles of its territory 
are perpetually assured to any- 
one whose business calls for the 
use of this cheap method of ap- 
proach. There are also private 
wharves at which under usual fees 
the privilege of landing can be 
had. 

With these advantages, it is not 
remarkable that this section of 
Berkeley has monopolized the 
manufacturing enterprises estab- 
lished in the town. For not only 
has it the water advantage noted 
above but at three blocks from the 
shore runs the main line of the 
Southern Pacific railroad and ten 
blocks further east the main line 
of the Santa Fé. Thus Berkeley 





can offer to manufactories a strip of 
practically level land over a mile in width 
which provides absolutely ideal conditions 
as to freighting and shipment both by 
water and by land. 
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WILL BE THE 
HOMESTEAD 


CLAREMONT IN BERKELEY 
COMPLETED (TOP); THE NEW 
LIBRARY (RIGHT) 


HOTEL 


There have always been a certain num- 
ber of big businesses in this district. Men 
here and there recognized their opportun- 
ity, and, grasping it, built up fortunes 
because the advantage of conditions en- 
abled them to compete successfully with 
their less fortunately located competitors 
elsewhere. But for general occupation 
the district has had to wait till it was 
needed and that time is overwhelmingly 
upon it now. 

So long as other places offered practi- 
cally equal sites, Berkeley could hope to 
get no more than its fair percentage of 
the enterprises to be begun. But for five 
vears, conditions have been such that 
more and more manufacturers have been 
turning their eyes its way. 

It is not Christian to seek advantage 
in another’s misfortune, but there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in profiting by 
such misfortune if it comes unsought. 
There is no doubt but the greatest im- 
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pulse that has come in Berkeley’s history 
toward its commercial development has 
had its beginning in the destruction of 
the business section of San Francisco by 
earthquake and fire on April 18th. 

In the first place the cataclysm once 
and for all wiped out the notion that 
Berkeley is anything but an independ nt 
tcwn. In the months following that 
catastrophe, its people learned by the 
shock of experience that they must look 
at home and not across the water for the 
things necessary to the maintenance of 
their daily life. On this need at once 
developed the establishment of the supply 
to meet it, so that the town now has as 
many and as varied business enterprises 
as any other of its size. 

With the first rush of the refugees, 
the populaticn seemed practically 
doubled. But now the streets are clear 
of all but those who have come to stay 
and it is probable that there was not a 
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permanent population gain of — over 
twenty thousand by the fire. 

But the significant thing is not that 
this number of people have been added 
to the register of names, but that they 
and the people who were here before are 
stopping in Berkeley, working in Berke- 
ley, trading in Berkeley, earning and 
spending their money in the town, if 
only because there is no San Francisco 
new whereas before they were not doing 
these things. 

Of course as San Francisco rebuilds 
a certain number of these people will go 
back to their old work. But the majority 
will not. Not because their inclination 
will not be that way, but that by the time 
the opportunity comes they will have 
become anchored in work on this side 
of the bay and will not find it profitable 
to change. 

But the greatest gain that came to 
Berkeley from the fire was the transfer 
to it of a multitude of manufacturing 
businesses which up to that time had 
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had place on the San Francisco shore. 
These establishments had grown up in 
San Francisco and clung to it because 
they had never discovered that they could 
do better somewhere else. Rents in the 
city, however, had in many cases grown 
so oppressive before the fire as_ to 
threaten gravely the profit possible to be 
made and the manufacturers, while they 
shrank from a direct break, were at that 
time in a state of mind to welcome any 
change which promised to put them per- 
manently to the good. 

This change came in the wiping out 
of their vavious plants by the fire. They 
would have been sluggish about attempt- 
ing to move those plants, but with them 
gone, and the insurance money in their 
hands, the manufacturers cut loose from 
their traditions and selected new locations 
with an eye solely to the return for the 
money that these locations would afford. 

It will give anyone who was familiar 
with commercial San Francisco a queer 
and creepy feeling down his spine to 
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drive along the streets of commercial 
Berkeley and contemplate the business 
signs. He will find Tillman & Bendel, 
the California Furniture Company, 
Tatum & Bowen, the California Powder 
Works, the Yosemite Engraving Com- 
pany, the Van Emon Elevator Works, 
the Sperry Flour Company, and a host 
of others which before the fire were mile 
stones in the San Francisco commercial 
roads. 

These firms, it will be understood, have 
all come here to stay as far as their 
manufacturing plants are concerned. 
They will always keep offices in the 
greater city across the bay, but their real 
business plants, with the advantage which 
they bring to the place of their location, 
will accrue henceforward to the Berkeley 
side. 

The statement of these facts is enough 
to establish the contention of Berkeley’s 
wonderful commercial ad- 
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vance. That it has progressed more 
rapidly in proportion than Oakland or 
other contiguous towns, has been due, 
first, to the fact that its advantages of 
water front and main line rail are better 
on the whole than those offered by other 
towns; and second, that the curious un- 
commercial spirit of the place has pre- 
vented the placing of boom prices on its 
lands. 

Even when the refugee rush began, 
there was no uplift in these, further than 
the healthy and legitimate one due to the 
greater demand. It is still possible to 
obtain business locations in Berkeley with 
full advantage of track and water facili- 
ties, for from ten dollars to twenty 
dollars a foot—and this is in the very 
heart of the commercial section of the 
town. 

It only remains then to set forth why 
Berkeley feels that, in the immediate 
time to come, it offers especial induce- 
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ments to those having money to invest. 
Let us look at some of the opportunities 
iz affords. 

irst, then, there is the chance safely 
and legitimately to turn over money in 
buying and selling its real estate. The 
inan with a capital of from twenty to a 
hundred thousand dollars, who will take 
a tract in a decent district and exploit 
its sale in small holdings, will turn over 
his money swiftly and surely at a return 
of from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
This statemeut is made, not wildly and 
without abitity of verification but frankly 
and in view of what has already been 
done. 

Two years ago for instance, Claremont 
Park was so exploited, the promoters 
taking what seemed to be wild hill land, 
doing the street work and_ necessary 
grading and putting the property on the 
market at prices from thirty dollars a 
foot up. The first month, over eighty 
thousand dollars worth of the property 
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was sold and in the two years, the whole 
tract was cleaned up at a profit to the 
owners of almost one hundred per cent. 

The number of investors is legion who 
have put in small amounts on smaller 
propositions, buying either on cash or 
on a margin and holding until their in- 
vestments have shown a gratifying ad- 
vance. It is safe to say that not one 
of these in the past ten years has lost 
money on his investment, and_ the 
majority of them have realized a profit 
entirely out of proportion to their risk. 

Another promising field of Berkeley 
investment lies in the building of houses 
either for rent or sale. There were two 
thousand houses built in Berkeley during 
the past year, but today there is not a 
house of from five to eight rooms to be 
had for rent in the town and so small 
a choice among houses for sale that it 
really amounts to no choice at all. There 
is a clean fifteen per cent profit for the 
builder who will come in and put up 
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decent houses for sale or rent—houses 
costing from $1500 to $3500 besides the 
land—especially if the investor has the 
capital behind him to allow of their 
being sold on easy terms. 

Fifteen per cent may be taken as a 
minimum of profit. The report of the 
Berkeley Home Building Association, the 
largest of the contracting firms now in 
Berkeley, shows that it has made an 
annual profit of forty per cent on its 
capital of $50,000 for the past three 
years. ‘There is a crying need for houses 
in all parts of the town, but an especial 
opportunity for wide-awake — builders 
offers, in the erection of small houses for 
the laborers who are coming in to work 
in the factories and manufactories now 
being established in the west end. At 
present several of the new firms are 
having to put up temporary barracks to 
get the proper shelter for their employés. 

Again, there is money for someone in 
putting up and conducting apartment 
houses and hotels. Back against the hills, 
the Claremont people are building what 
promises to be the largest and _ finest 
tourist hostelry in Northern California. 
3ut there is today no good commercial 
hotel anywhere in the central portion of 
the town and the time is manifestly ripe 
for its establishment. 

It is hard to pick out among the 
chances in the way of ordinary business, 
any that are head and shoulders above 
the rest. The way is open to make money 


in Berkeley in almost every branch of 
trade and all these opportunities are so 
good that it is difficult to discriminate 
among them. 

In the southwest corner of the town, 
there are especial facilities for the trades 
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dealing in live stock, with a strong 
nucleus of establishments already there 
which handle hides, glue and meats. 
The ease with which lumber can_ be 
landed on the ground makes the milling 
business a promising field for work. 
One of the largest candy factories 
ia the west is now being built and 
there is a large supply of spring water 
available reach of the 
manufacturing section of the peculiar 
purity demanded fer the making of good 
beer. 


within easy 


There are soap works, match factories, 
glass works, works, 
wholesale printing establishments, manu- 
factories of perfumes and medicines, and 
a thousand other vocations all of which 
could be duplicated without crowding and 
with equal success. 


foundries, starch 


If larger prospects 
are desired, the town needs new wharves 
and docks and has whole sections which 
could be doubled in value by the instal 
ling of tractior. roads. 

As much more practical detail could be 
given of the openings in Berkeley by 
which money can be made. Enough has 
been shown however to make good the 
contention advanced that it offers chances 
to investors not surpassed by any other 
tewn around the bay and the thing may 
be safely left with the statement, that 
from this time forward, Berkeley must 
command attention not only as_ being 
intellectual — but place 
where one may not only add to his store 
of wisdom but also line comfortably his 
pocket as well. 


commercial—a 


It is above all things a 
city of opportunity and a terse expression 
of the situation is that, given the investor 
and the money, Berkeley will do the 
rest. 
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SUNSETS RODEO BEING A ROUND-UP OF MAVER- 
ICK STORIES AND OF STRAYS WORTH CORRAL- 
ING, WISE OR OTHERWISE, GAY OR GRAVE, BUT 
ALL OF THE FAR WEST COUNTRY AND BEYOND. 
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PATSY McNARY, THE TERRIBLE 


HEN Patsy MeNary first left the farm 

his knowledge of college life was 

limited. He had a vague conception of 
a smoky lamp, heaps of formidable books, and 
a clock striking twelve. Otherwise he was in 
outer darkness. When, therefore, he went to 
the first football rally his simple Irish heart 
was moved to its very depth by the patriotism 
of the thing. Long before the night was over 
he was at the altar of college devotion and 
amid the dancing shadows of the fantastic 
bon-fire had received his first baptism of foot- 
ball spirit. And thus did Patsy McNary 
enter upon his making. 

The next morning, after a night of most 
delicious and heroic dreams, he applied to 
the coach for a football suit. That dignitary 
eyed him well from his red mop of hair down 
his whole six feet of self to his number ten 
shoes above the tops of which his trousers 
came to a sudden and conspicuous halt, and 
the coach liked it all. In testimony thereof 
he gave Patsy a tremendous slap on the back 
and told the captain that the kid might be 
a comer. Whereupon, Patsy grinned, stam- 
mered something incoherently and departed. 

The following week Patsy practiced stren- 
ously. He wallowed the pigskin, viciously 
butted into the dummy, and shattered oppos- 
ing lines to the bleachers’ amusement, the 
coach’s satisfaction and his own elevation. 
By the end of the second week all agreed that 
his possibilities were great. By the end of 
the third the unqualified admitted that he 
could play football, and thus was McNary’s 
future secured. 

His advancement was prodigious. He 
first made the freshman and then the varsity 
eleven and came out of it all with a broken 
rib, two false teeth, and an unspeakable 
amount of glory. The fellows introduced him 
to their sweethearts and sisters. The profs 
pointed him out with pride to  distin- 
guished visitors. ‘The small boys of the town 
peeked at him from behind posts, doors, and 
other. available objects in awe-stricken admi- 
ration. And finally to make his triumph 
complete the newspapers dubbed him “The 
Terrible,” at all of which McNary blushed, 


grinned and when pushed to extremity said, 
“Thanks,” or preferably, “Shucks.” 

At the close of McNary’s sophomore year 
the football team gathered at a banquet to 
nominate a captain. The quarter-back sprang 
to his feet and with an impressive sweep of 
his arm nominated “The best, the bravest, the 
whitest man in college, McNary,” and then 
with awe-inspiring emphasis, “The Terrible.” 

There was a clapping of a score of horny 
hands and a stomping of a score of football 
feet. And thus was McNary made football 
captain in his junior year. 

The first half of the big game was over and 
McNary was troubled for three distinct 
reasons. First, and preéminently, he had 
noted the playing of Smith who held the 
most insignificant position in the line. Several 
times he had seen Smith buck forward and 
on each occasion he had come out begrimed, 
bleeding, but happy. Then McNary realized 
why Smith did not fill a better position. It 
was because he, The Terrible, McNary, the 
whitest man in college, the football captain 
whom rally orators held up to incoming fresh- 
men as a model of college devotion had 
through jealousy placed Smith in the least 
ostentatious place and McNary was repentant. 
Secondly, and next in eminence, the score 
stood five to zero in favor of the opposing 
team. And finally, McNary in all his remark- 
able career had never made a_ touch-down. 
He had shattered opposing lines, he had made 
tremendous gains, he had all but carried the 
ball over the coveted line, but invariably some 
other lucky fellow had the ball when the final 
buck was made and the goal passed. Conse- 
quently McNary had wished above all else 
to make a touch-down in that first half and 
he had failed. Minute by minute the second 
half was passing. The rooters were frantic. 
Neither side was accomplishing anything. 
The ball was carried forward only to be 
sent back. Seven, five, only three minutes left 
to play and the score was still five to zero! 
Then the unexpected happened. The oppos- 
ing Cardinal had the ball. The signal was 
given and the quarter fumbled. The men 
bucked forward as the ball rolled far out 
behind. Two men, wearing golden C’s plowed 
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through the line and threw themselves on the 
ball. One was McNary. Here.was the chance 
of a lifetime. Twenty men were struggling 
bewildered behind. There was a clear field 
ahead. He would make a touch-down and 
save the game. Everybody would be talking 
of it, the papers would be filled with it, “The 
greatest play cf McNary’s career.” He 
looked at the man at his side, it was Smith. 
Then McNary realized another, a_ greater 
chance, that of making good to the man he 
had wronged. 

“My ankle is turned,” he groaned, “take 
that ball and run, hike like the devil.” 

As Smith sprang up, ball under arm, Mc- 
Nary forgot his sprain. A man was after 
Smith. Three leaps, and McNary was in 
front of him. They bumped together and 
rolled over each other in the dirt while Smith 
was making his final struggle. The Cardinal’s 
fastest man was after him with long quick 
strides and drawing nearer with each step. 
The rooters were on their feet, stamping, 
waving, crying entreatingly. The man _ be- 
hind crouched slightly and sprang forward. 
He tackled cleanly. There was a moment of 
breathlessness and then every corner, nook 
and wall of the old field trembled and 
echoed back cheer to cheer, for as Smith fell 
he lifted the ball with both hands high above 
his head and held it far ahead just across the 
line to a touch-down. 


As two men on the broad shoulders of ad- 
miring schoolmen grasped hands, one leaned 
far over. “McNary, your ankle is all right, 
I saw it all, you sacrificed your chance to me, 
you-—,” and Smith choked with emotion. 
Whereupon MeNary blushed, grinned, said 
“Shucks” and was happy. Ear SNELL. 


BALTIMORE REBUILT 


HE plans now being discussed for the 

rebuilding of San Francisco in such a 

way as to make the most of all its site 
offers for beauty as well as for convenience 
and safety, call attention to what Baltimore 
has done or has not done to improve the similar 
opportunity for rebuilding that was given it 
somewhat over two years ago. 

It was on February 7th and 8th, 1904, that 
a fire swept over much of the business sec- 
tion of the Maryland city, wiping out with 
the exception of one sky-scraper, all the 
buildings that stood between the Basin on 
the south and the row of public buildings 
on the north containing the court house, the 
postoffice, the government building and the 
city hall and extending from Charles and 
Liberty streets on the west to Jones Falls 
on the east. The customs house, which stood 
near the center of the burned tract, was the 
only important public building destroyed, the 
others were but slightly injured by the flames 
that leveled all the edifices to the south and 
west of them. 
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The devastated section was one of the oldest 
in the city. It was occupied by the leading 
commercial firms, but many of the buildings 
were old and the streets were narrow and 
crooked. Even sewerage facilities were in- 
sufficient. The people had long realized the 
need of extensive improvements and had in- 
dulged in discussions of what should be done 
some time in the future. The fire changed 
the problem from a future to a present one. 
What was to be done had to be done immed- 
iately. 

Thus faced with the necessity for immed- 
iate action, Baltimore had a choice of two 
courses. It could rebuild as inexpensively as 
possible, having regard only for the necessity 
of providing against a repetition of the great 
conflagration and for the protection of the 
general health, or it could rebuild with an 
idea of making the greatest number of im- 
provements, improvements then possible, but 
then neglected, thereafter impossible. Balti- 
more chose the first of these two courses. 

The grouping of its remaining public build- 
ings made possible with the addition of the 
new customs house, a most effective civic 
center after the manner of that which Cleve- 
land is spending millions to get. From this 
center new streets could have been opened in 
place of the old streets which would have 
given good views of the public buildings and 
which would have been more convenient for 
traffic. Instead of doing this Baltimore con- 
tented itself with putting its tangle of 
telegraph and telephone wires under ground 
these wires had proven a serious handicap 
to the work of the firemen as well as a 
menace to life when their broken ends dangled 
on the pavement—and with widening the more 
important of the existing streets. These 
were Lombard, German, Sharp, Light, Cal- 
vert, and Commerce. Pratt street which runs 
along the north side of the Basin has not 
yet been widened but is to be some time in 
the future when the dock line will be extended 
out into the Basin. The devastated area is 
now practically rebuilt, the greater number 
of the new buildings being of the hard, but 
not vitrified brick which experience has shown 
offers the greatest resistance to fire. The sky- 
scrapers, however, and most of the ornate 
new bank buildings as well as the new customs 
house are of stone. 

The result is that the business center of 
Baltimore will hereafter be incomparably a 
better risk from the point of view of the 
insurance companies, and that the individual 
edifices themselves are much better than 
those whose places they take; consequently 
that Baltimore is a safer and a handsomer 
city than before. This would be cause for 
congratulation were it not for the thought of 
what might have been done. Worst of all the 
might have beens is the building of the ex- 
pensive new customs house, on the site of the 
old, facing a narrow street where it will be 
blanked by the new chamber of commerce 
building. At present the customs house can 
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be seen to some advantage across the tops 
of the bill boards which enclose the space 
allotted to the chamber of commerce. In the 
future, however, its facade will be visible only 
to persons willing to perform antics like 
those of the tourists who inspect the painting 
on the inside of the dome of the capitol at 
Washington. And even at that it will lose 
in effect just as does the city hall which has 
a dome that can scarcely be seen except over 
the roofs of surrounding buildings. 

It may be urged in extenuation that it was 
necessary to rebuild quickly and that Balti- 
more was unable financially to meet the ex- 
pense of rebuilding in the best instead of in 
the cheapest manner consistent with safety. 
In answer to the first of these objections it 
may be said that until July 1, 1904, permis- 
sion had been granted to rebuild only one 
hundred and sixty-five buildings and that five 
months after the fire only thirty of these 
had been completed. In answer to the second, 
it is recalled that in May, 1905, the people of 
the city voted for loans aggregating $13,000,- 
000 of which $10,000,000 were to be spent for 
a new sewer system by which all sewerage is 
to be taken to a central point outside the city 
where a sewerage disposal plant is located; 
while the other $3,000,000 are to be devoted 
to extending the park system and to opening 
and widening streets in a suburb. There is 
no question that these improvements are im- 
portant, especially that which will prevent the 
contamination of the waters of Chesapeake 
Bay with the refuse of a great city, but they 
could have been postponed for a few years 
longer, while the opening of new streets in 
the center of the town had to be done at once 
or not at all. Civic beauty is coming to be 
more and more generally recognized as an 
important financial asset. So even if Balti- 
more does not already regret its neglect of a 
great opportunity to acquire that asset, the 
time is coming when it will regret, though 
unavailing. 

Joun IHLper. 


SPARE A FEW 


If of dollars you have many, 
Spare a few 

To the chap who hasn’t any. 
It will do 

More to brighten all your day 

Than the coin you laid away. 

Kindly actions always pay— 
Spare a few. 


If the sunbeams find you out, 
Spare a few 
To the man with gloom about 
You’ll not rue, 
For the gladness that we know 
Out to other folk should go. 
Sunbeams smile for all; and so, 
Spare a few. 
A. J. WaTERHOUSE. 
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RUGBY AT BERKELEY 


RESIDENT Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of 
the University of California, has this to 
say of Rugby football: 

“IT hope there will be no hesitation on the 
part of the schools of California in adopting 
the Rugby game of football, which is here- 
after to be played by Stanford and Califor- 
nia. The alternative, namely, the adoption of 
the new intercollegiate, involves also the learn- 
ing of a practically new game. No man can 
as yet tell what that game will really be. At 
present it is merely a body of rules on paper. 
What will be the effect of the rules requiring 
the side with the ball to make ten yards in 
three downs and the rule allowing a forward 
pass, can be established and known only when 
the proposed game shall have been played for 
a considerable time. 

“The Rugby game is played all around the 
globe; New Zealand, Australia, British 
Columbia, Canada, Scotland, Wales, Eng- 
land and Ireland. Its rules are well under- 
stood; the game is known to work; hundreds 
of thousands see the game played every week 
and enjoy it. That it is more interesting to 
the spectator than the intercollegiate is, I 
think, unquestionable. To the player it is im- 
measurably more interesting, inasmuch as it 
involves more variety, and gives each player 
participation in the various features of 
the sport. Everyone must take his turn at 
running, at catching, at kicking, at tackling. 

“The old game had made pushing and down- 
ing the principal feature and had concen- 
trated upon this nine-tenths of the force and 
activity of the players. Our men have now 
been practicing Rugby for many days, and the 
entire atmosphere of the practice field is dif- 
ferent from the old. The men really enjoy 
the practice. It is freer and altogether 
healthier. I prophesy that men will play this 
game, as they ought to, at odd times, outside 
of season, and ‘just for fun.’ No one could 
play the old game except when in training,— 
and what is more, in company with men with 
whom he trained, because definite evolutions 
dependent upon signals were necessary. 

“But the prime consideration for the schools 
seems to me to be that Rugby as a game is 
relatively even better adapted to the schools 
than to the universities. If the schools and 
the universities were to play different games, 
the intercollegiate should be allotted to the 
universities and Rugby to the schools. 1 
think, however, they should both play the 
same. There is no doubt that Berkeley and 
Stanford will always play this game. If the 
East should settle down upon the game repre- 
sented by their present rules on paper, a 
thing which I do not believe likely to happen, 
even then we shall certainly continue with 
Rugby. Playing that game we shall have 
opportunity of competition and interchange 
with our natural neighbors on the coasts and 
islands of the Pacific. Rugby as the game of 
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Vancouver, Australia, New Zealand and the 
California universities, may fairly claim to be 
the Pacific type. I know of no better service 
which the universities could have rendered 
to the schools of the state than to provide 
them with a game of football to take the 
place of the thoroughly discredited intercol- 
legiate, which as being a system of evolutions 
rather than a game and a prolonged mechani- 
cal strain rather than a free sport had proved 
itself peculiarly unfit for the high school 
age. 


SAN FRANCISCO TO GET INTO CLEAR 


HE most far-reaching and important 

move made in the commercial interests 

of San Francisco for many years is 
announced by the Southern Pacific Company. 
Heretofore, the transcontinental and inland 
freight traffic coming from the north and the 
east has been carried via Oakland and car 
ferries, the trains having their terminal in the 
Oakland yards and the cars being shipped 
thenee across the Bay on the car floats pro- 
vided for that purpose. The railroad now 
proposes to do away with this transbay ship- 
ping, which, with the increase in the number 
of vessels plying the waters of the Bay, be- 
comes more and more tedious and difficult. 

The new line is to be built across the waters 
of the San I’rancisco Bay, leaving the present 
line at Newark, about half way between 
Oakland and San José, and going directly 
westward via Duxbarton Point on bridges and 
trestles to Redwood City on the San Fran- 
cisco peninsula about thirty miles south of the 
metropolis. Over this line the freight trains 
will run into San Francisco from Portland, 
Oregon, and Mojave and all intermediate 
points, whether transcontinental or local. The 
Sunset Route trains, as heretofore, will be 
carried over the Coast line via San José, 
reaching the same San Francisco terminal as 
the others, the two routes joining at Redwood 
City. 

Coincident with the construction of this new 
cutoff will be the completion of the Bay 
Shore double track cutoff between San Fran- 
cisco and South San Francisco, a distance of 
about ten miles. This work, which involves 
the construction of five tunnels is now nearing 
an end, several of the tunnels having been 
completed. They are forty feet wide, electric 
lighted, brick lined, with masonry walls and 
floors and present the most modern examples 
of tunnel work. 

At San Bruno’ the Bay Shore line will con- 
nect with the double track system of the 
Southern Pacific to San José. On this cutoff 
four miles south of the city is Visitacion 
Bay, where a large area of land is being 
filled in to be used as terminal yards for 
freight trains. Here fifty miles of track are 
being laid and shops and roundhouses. are to 
be constructed. At Visitacion Bay the 
freight trains will be broken up and the cars 
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switched to different sections of San Fran- 
cisco as required. 

The passenger service will be very greatly 
improved by the new line, the saving in time 
on local and overland trains being from fif- 
teen to twenty minutes between San ['ran- 
cisco and San José. Thousands of people live 
along the peninsula and in the Santa Clara 
Valley, having their business in San Fran- 
cisco. It is believed that the saving in time 
and improved service will double the number. 
With approximately a service every half- 
hour in the morning and evening between San 
Francisco, Burlingame, San Mateo, Redwood 
City, Palo Alto, Santa Clara and San José, 
with many of these trains running to San 
José practically within an hour’s time and 
with corresponding schédules to other points, 
it is believed that the . greatest suburban 
traffic in the country will: be built up between 
this section and San Francisco during the 
reconstruction of the city. 

The maximum grade of this new route into 
San Francisco is less than one-half of one 
per cent, eliminating a grade that reaches 
three per cent by the present “over the hill” 
route. The double track of heavy rail, per- 
fectly ballasted and practically straight for 
the major part of the distance will create 
opportunities for such safe and fast service 
as exist in few places. The expenditures for 
the construction of the two cutoffs will reach 
into the millions and speak faith in San Fran- 
cisco in no uncertain terms. 

The Bay Shore line will be completed about 
the first of the year and all plans are ready 
for the construction of the Dunbarton cutoff 
as soon as permission is received from the 
government to bridge San Francisco Bay. As 
the little water commerce there existing is 
amply protected by two drawbridge spans, 
each one hundred and twenty feet wide with 
forty feet of water underneath, it is not 
believed that anything will be found to inter- 
fere with the plan that means so much to 
San Francisco and the commerce passing 
through and to and from that city. 





THE FATEFUL JEWEL OF ARVA 
A Legend of Tahoe 


ONG years ago, when the fair gods dwelt 

above the earth, sometimes visiting it 

and mingling with the mortals, there 
existed a radiant-faced deity called Arva. 
Fair as the many-rayed sun was she, chastely 
beautiful as the luminous pallor of the moon’s 
clear light; her great darkling eyes shone 
sparkling as two bright stars from heaven’s 
high vault. White as the fleecy clouds she 
dwelt among was the smooth surface of her 
skin, and like folded leaves from _ satin, 
scarlet poppies were her sweet, seductive lips. 
Hair had she soft as the fur of the sinuous 
Persian cat, and warmly black as a night in 
midsummer, framing her glorious visage full 
regally and falling near to her knees in 
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silken waves. Lithe as a tigress’ was her long 
form, sweet as a wind-harp the tones of her 
clear voice, and beloved was she among the 
gods. Her robes were of airy silken weave 
all broidered over with soft shades and fair 
jewels and glinting gold and silver; and on 
one pure arm a band of sparkling diamonds; 
her hair was richly diademed with red gold, 
alt’ set with flame-hearted opals; hot rubies 
clasped her sandals and heavenly turquoises 
her robe; but she had one gem that was 
even fairer than all these. It was larger 
than the largest ever seen by mortal man, 
and blue with a yet more radiant blue than 
that of the finest sapphire ever seen; mixing 
deeply with the blue were clear green lights, 
bright and rich as the fire of an emerald 
when the sun’s rays touch it. So wonderful 
was this deep-hearted, many-hued jewel, 
that all Arva’s sister goddesses longed to 
possess it, and gazed oft upon it with longing 
eyes. Sometimes its beauteous possessor 
would wear it on the silken folds that covered 
her fair bosom, sometimes amid the soft 
ripples of hair above her alabaster forehead, 
or set in a twining serpent of red gold which 
she wore upon her arm. Almost as a mother 
loves her child loved she the great jewel and 
often for hours would she sit idle, holding 
it in her coral palm and studying its chang- 
ing lights, or, placing it on breast or fore- 
head and gazing long into the depths of a 
crystal mirror. Now so fair was she that 
she had many suitors—gods and demigods 
and heroes came from far and near seeking 
to win her hand. But though all were fine 
to look upon, and many brave and virtuous, 
yet never did her heart respond to their 
wooing, however sweet and alluring it might 
be, and regretfully yet firmly she sent them 
all back whence they came. For Arva car- 
ried an ideal in her heart of what her true 
lover should be, and she waited for his coming 
and would surrender herself to no_ other. 
At last, when many suitors had been disap- 
pointed, a young god arrived from the North. 
Straight was he as a forest pine, and goodly 
to look upon, with hair as gold, and eyes as 
blue as a calm sea, strong and valiant was he, 
a mighty warrior, and in all ways worthy; 
and his name was Orlan. 

At first glimpse of her he loved mightily, 
and right passionately did he woo her, with 
fair words and loving glances and promises 
of deeds of valor did she desire such. Jewels 
he brought her, and pink and white coral 
from the deep sea, and he flew, wrapped in 
a cloud, to the earth’s tree-broidered surface 
and fetched her all the fairest flowers he 
could find there. But Arva, though her heart 
was won by his warm pleading, evaded his 
requests, and ever put him off for yet another 
day, until at last at her feet he knelt, and in 
accents weighted well with passion, cried he: 

“Arva, most beauteous of beings, goddess, 
queen, sun of my existence, thou knowest full 
well how I love thee. In every way I know 
of have I striven to please thee and to serve 
thee well, and many times have I begged 
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thee to cease my misery of suspense by tell- 
ing me if thou dost love me. And now, sweet 
Arva O, I pray thee, grant me thy love, and 
be my wife. Come to my home with me, and 
let thy radiant presence light it even as does 
the sun. All the treasures of the heavens or 
of the earth will I give thee. and my one 
thought will be to give thee joy. O, loveliest 
goddess, grant my prayer.” 

Then looked she long into his upturned 
face, fair almost as her own, and in sooth 
she loved him well; and yet she said it not. 
But after some thought she told him: “Not 
for nothing will I give myself; thou shalt 
win me only when thou hast proven thyself 
worthy of me by some great deed. What I 
would have thee do I can not tell thee now, 
but on the morrow thou shalt know.” 

The beauteous Arva slept each night on a 
couch of azure, broidered full richly with 
gold, and as she reclined on it her waiting 
maids were wont to stir softly the air above 
her with great fans; but this night she dis- 
missed all save one, Elna, her favorite attend- 
ant, whom she trusted and oft confided in. 

And she told her of Orlan’s love and asked 
for advice in choosing a fit deed for him to 
perform. Now Arva’s trust was misplaced; 
for Elna possessed an unfaithful heart, and 
she loved Orlan and therefore was meanly 
jealous of Arva. So with silken voice but 
evil intent, she gave forth her advice: “Tell 
him that he may win thee only when he 
brings thee a jewel the twin of that which 
thou wearest,” and she pointed to the great, 
glowing jewel on Arva’s’ breast. Arva 
thought deeply over what her attendant had 
said, and finally resolved to take the advice; 
and on the morrow, right graciously did she 
receive Orlan, and charmed his eyes by her 
beauty and her robe of silver weave, and on 
her breast she wore the wondrous jewel. 

“T have thought well, O, Orlan,”’ quoth she 
in melodious tones, “and at last I have found 
a task for thee. She touched the gleaming 
jewel. “When thou bringest me a mate to 
this jewel, like unto it exactly in color and 
size, then thou mayst have me for thy wife.” 

Then sore dismayed was Orlan, and despair- 
ingly he gazed on her. 

“But, sweet Arva,” protested he, “surely 
thou knowest that another such stone exists 
not in the heavens, nor the earth, nor even in 
the depths of the blue sea. Created by the 
gods of the air for thee alone, its like can 
not exist elsewhere. Thou wouldst be sending 
me upon a hopeless quest.” 

In her heart Arva knew that what he said 
was true; yet she was obstinate and changed 
not the decree, and after much pleading, the 
brave Orlan at last departed, and she was 
left to await his return. : 

Through the heavens swiftly went he in 
search of the twin of the marvelous jewel, 
and then to earth, where unavailingly he 
searched, and the moon waxed and waned 
many times ere he abandoned the search in 
despair; and finally into the deep sea plunged 
he, hoping that among the many-tinted waters 
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such a jewel might be found. But a vicious 
monster dwelt beneath the waves where he 
searched, and, god though he was, Orlan was 
powerless against his awful power. He was 
dragged to the bottom of the sea, and there 
his fair young life was extinguished and 
went out as do the stars at sunrise. 

False Elna, trembling much, carried the 
dread news to Arva. Long gazed the goddess 
upon her attendant, as if in a dream, and a 
faint ery rang from her lips. With a sign 
she bade Elna leave her, and right sadly sat 
she down and pushed aside the clouds and 
gazed upon the earth, while tears hung on 
her lashes. At length she plucked from her 
hosom the great jewel and tossed it to the 
earth and cried: “Go, thou fatal jewel, dwell 
in the heavens and on my breast no longer, 
would I had never seen thee.” 

The great jewel struck the earth in a spot 
where the tree-clad mountains made the site 
a fair one, and as it fell, and lay blazing 
in the sunlight, it melted, expanded, yet 
always retaining its marvelous color, until it 
stretched for many leagues on every side, and 
lo, it was a lake! 

And many years it lay there, and the snow 
came in winter and blanched the mountain- 
tops around it, and then was dispelled by the 
heat of summer, and always gleamed_ the 
jewel in changeless glory. And at last the 
mighty men of the forest found it, and loved 
it even as Arva had done, and pitched their 
tents beside it, and watched for many years 
with never lessening wonder its glorious, ever- 
changing colors. And as they loved it, many 
others have loved it since, and continue to 
love it. And men call it Tahoe. 

Marsonie Housman Starrorp, 


BRET HARTE AND THE ARGONAUTS 


HILE in a village library in southern 
England, I chanced to find a set of the 
first authorized English edition of Bret 

Harte’s works, issued in 1880. The preface to 
this edition contains the following interesting 
tribute to the California gold-seekers: 

“The faith, courage, vigor, youth and 
capacity for adventure necessary to this 
emigration produced a body of men as 
strongly distinctive as the companions of 
Jason. Unlike most pioneers the majority 
were men of profession and education; all 
were young and all had staked their future 
in the enterprise. * * * Eastern maga- 
zines and current Eastern literature formed 
their literary recreation and the sale of the 
better class of periodicals was singularly 
great. Nor was the taste confined to Ameri- 
can literature. The illustrated and _ satirical 
English journals were as frequently seen in 
California as in Massachusetts, and the 
author records that he has experienced more 
difficulty in procuring a copy of Punch in an 
English provincial town than was his fortune 
at “Red Dog” or “One-horse Gulch.” An 
audience thus liberally equipped and familiar 
with the best modern writers was naturally 
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critical and exacting and no one appreciates 
more than he does the salutary effect of this 
severe discipline upon his earlier efforts.” 
Few people read prefaces and English 
people probably took their ideas of the typical 
Californian from Harte’s stories. In any 
event that view has largely changed today. 
After the 18th of April last, not only the 
English but the Continental press vied in an 
appreciative outburst regarding the courage, 
enterprise, vivacity and hopeful spirit of the 
Californians that was as evidently sincere as 
it was spontaneous. Of all classes of 
travelers, musicians recalled with greatest 
pleasure and true feeling their experiences 
in San Francisco. Witnis LL. Jepson. 


FINE OL’ COUNTRY 
Fine ol country 
We got here, 
Fair at any 
‘Time of year. 
Blossoms noddin’ 
On the vine, 
Green hills lookin’ 
Mighty fine. 
Violets peekin’ 
Up at you 
rom their dew-drenched 
Beds of blue. 
Ain't a thing that’s 
Out o’ gear, 
Fine ol country 
We got here. 


Fine ol? eountry 
We got here; 
Gettin’ better 
Every year. 
Fastern folks all 
Read about 
Our grand climate, 
Then come out; 
Come out here aw 
Look around; 
Swear that Par- 
Adise is found, 
An’ that heaven 
Seems right near, 
Fine ol’ country 
We got here. 


line ol’ country 
Best of all 
On this ol’ ter- 
Restrial ball. 
Blossom-spangled, 
Bloom-embowered, 
Sun-kissed, balmy, 
Gayly flowered. 
Mountains decked 
In Nature’s green; 
Grandest climate 
Ever seen. 
That folks love it 
Isn’t queer, 
line ol’ country 
We got here! 
Kh. A. Brininstoon. 
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- — ONE OF LOS ANGELES’ MOST PROGRESSIVE NEWS 
lage : "ll ie Pie DEALERS IS B. F. GARDNER. HE HAS TWO 
———— STORES, ONE AT 305 AND ANOTHER AT 458 
SOUTH SPRING STREET. BOTH HAVE BEEN CON- 
MR. FRED MULHAUSSEN, MORTON STATION, ALAMEDA STANTLY DEVOTED TO SUNSET. THE ABOVE DIS 
CALIFORNIA. 1S ONE OF SUNSET'’S BEST FRIENDS PLAY OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER ATTRACTED A 

THIS DISPLAY WAS MAINTAINED FOR TEN WEEKS GREAT DEAL OF ATTENTION 
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THE J. K. GILL CO. SOLD HUNDREDS OF SUNSET MAGAZINES AS THE RESULT OF THIS ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY 
























Are you thinking cf buying a piano? If you are you should go about it zs carefully as you 
would any life investment for the home. 
For nearly 50 years our instruments have proved themselves the greatest possible piano value at 


any cost, in equivalents of handsome appearance, tone, quality and durability. All we ask is an 









opportunity to prove to you before you buy. 







Send for handsome new 233-245 
catalog and names of Coast East Twenty-Third Street 
Agencies. New York 
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Frontispiece, Sunset Magazine, December, 1906 





THE VISION 











